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FOREWORD 


In  the  snmm'er  of  19i24,  a party  of  newispaiper  men  miade  a 
tour  of  Belgium,  France  and  the  British  Isleis.  The  trip  was 
arranged  by  the  Canadian  Weeikly  Preiss  Aisisociation,  the  details 
being  largely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Rupert  Da'vies  of  the  Renfr'ew 
Mercury,  now  of  the  Kingston  Wlhilg^Standard,  and  Mr.  E.  Roy 
Sayles,  then  Secretary  of  the  Association  and  now  publisher  of 
The  Renfrew  Mercury. 

The  writer  was  privilegeid  to  be  one  of  the  party  and  enjoyed 
the  trip  to  the  full.  Day  by  day  all  could  say,  “This  is  the  end  of 
a perfect  day,”  and  at  the  home  coming,  “This  is  th,e  end  of  a 
perfect  trip.”  It  was  a rest  for  the  tired  hrain  of  the  pen-<pusher; 
a liberal  eduication  which  enlariged  the  mental  vision,  ibiroadened 
view  point  on  international  affairs,  enliarged  sympathies  by  con- 
tact with  an  older  civilization.  Socially  th'e  trip  was  a great 
isuiccess.  It  gave  time  for  casual  aiciquaintances  to  develop  into 
real  friendships.  The  rest  on  the  ocean  trips  and  the  constant 
changes  every  day  on  land  brought  reneweid  physical  'energy  to 
many  of  the  travellers. 

The  letters  reproduiced  in  this  volume  appeared  in  The  Owen 
Sound  Daily  Sun-Times,  under  the  headinig,  “Leaves  From  a Trav- 
eller’s Note  Book.”  They  were  written  from  day  to  day  on  this 
strenuous  trip  and  miailed  home  for  publication.  Thus  doubtless, 
there  are  ,many  imperfections  in  the  letters.  The  13  em  slugs  as 
they  appeared  in  newiSipaper  form  were  put  aside  and  almost  for- 
gotten. They  are  now  made  up  in  plages  and  printed  in  more 
permjanent  form  and  may  serve  to  recall  some  of  the  exiperiences 
of  the  happy  days  spent  in  the  lands  beyond  the  sea. 


LETTERS  FROM  EUROPE 


ON  THE  BROAD  ATLANTIC 

The  First  Night  Out — On  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence-— Faiint  Outlines  of 
Coast  of  Newfoundland — Nothing  But  Ocean 


When  darkness  closed  in  on  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  out  we  were 
perhaps  ten  miles  east  of  Quebec, 
and  the  curtains  were  drawn  on  the 
landscape,  so  we  saw  nothing  of  the 
great  river  or  its  scenery  for  nearly 
twelve  hours,  or  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles.  About  4 o’clock 
in  the  morning  the  pilot,  who  has 
charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  ship, 
together  with  the  last  mail  of  the 
passengers,  were  put  off  at  Rimou- 
ski,  Quebec,  which  is  about  the  en- 
trance of  (the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Lose  Sight  of  Land 

We  have  lost  sight  of  the  land  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Gulf,  but  on  the 
south  side  we  skirt  the  coast  of  the 
Gaspe  peninsula  of  Quebec  from  two 
to  ten  miles  distant.  All  along  this 
coast  runs  the  Laurentian  range  of 
mountains  with  small  villages  scat- 
tered here  and  there  along  the  coast. 
Cultivated  fields  can  be  seen,  many 
of  them  nicely  squared  up  and*  fenc- 
ed on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 
sides,  and  in  the  little  villages  that 
are  southwards  from  the  shore.  The 
remainder  of  the  miountain  sides 
are  in  two  shades  of  green,  the  dark 
as  far  as  could  be  sized  up  with  the 
glasses  being  pine  and  cedar  virgin 
forest;  the  light  green  seemed  to 
be  freshly  leafed  out  and  would  look 
like  second  growth  on  land  that  had 
been  turned  over  and  to  consist  of 
birch,  poplar  and  other  timber  that 
some  day  will  make  pulp  wood. 

Snow  in  June 

On  many  high  spots  in  this  range 
are  large  patches  of  snow  at  the 
middle  of  June,  some  of  which  may 
last  all  summer.  The  villages  for 
the  most  part  are  made  up  of  far- 
mers who  till  the  fields  on  the 
mountain  sides  nearby.  Prom  ap- 
pearances we  judge  that  consider- 
able revenue  is  derived  from  fishing, 
as  there  is  rarely  enough  land  under 


cultivation  to  support  the  popula- 
tion. 

As  we  go  on  towards  the  end  of 
the  peninsula  the  mountains  gradu- 
al disappear  into  hills,  and  hills  into 
level  land  at  the  eastern  end  and 
then  as  twilight  comes  on,  we  pass 
the  land  on  the  southern  side  and 
are  out  on  the  open  water.  Friday 
morning  brings  a couple  of  hours  of 
fog  aind  we  laire  entilreily  isihiut  in  to  a 
few  acres  of  water  and  the  fog  whis- 
tle sounding  loud  blasts  every  min- 
ute. We  did  not  hear  any  other 
fog  whistle,  so  we  concluded  no 
other  vessel  was  near  us. 

The  mists  cleared  away  about  11 
o’clock  and  the  watch  comes  down 
from  the  “Crow’s  Nest’’  and  we  see 
in  the  distance  the  French  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  the  islands 
of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  said  to 
be  the  base  from  which  the  French 
part  of  the  rum  and  wine  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  bootleggers  of 
the  United  States.  The  rocky,  in- 
hospitable shores  on  the  south  side 
do  not  appear  to  offer  any  shelter 
for  vessels,  often  rising  sheer  out  of 
the  water  without  even  a footing  to 
land  on. 

One  lighthouse  is  seen  with  a fiash 
light  in  it  during  the  day  time.  It 
is  entirely  different  from  Canadian 
lighthouses  in  construction,  painted 
dark  and  white  alterualtely,  with 
about  twenty  buildings  scattered 
about,  but  no  sign  of  any  wharf. 
The  landing  places  would  likely  be 
on  the  north  side.  Several  large 
patches  of  snow  are  seen,  and  at  two 
points  wide  tracks  down  the  side  of 
mountain  look  as  if  they  had  been 
cut  out  by  glaciers. 

The  Open  Ocean 

Later  on  we  see  the  faint  outlines 
of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  only 
to  lose  them  in  the  twilight,  and  to 
awake  in  the  morning  many  miles 
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past  Cape  Race,  the  last  land  on  the 
Amierican  continent,  out  in  the  open 
ocean,  with  the  ship  meeting  heiad- 
on  the  ordinary  roll  of  the  ocean 
that  has  a tendency  to  hurt  the  ap- 
petite of  some  of  the  passengers. 
There  is  no  storm  of  any  kind  on, 
but  the,  gentle  monotonous  dead 
swell  of  the  wide  ocean,  with  the 
heavy  fog  off  the  “Banks  of  New- 
foundland” that  lasted  half  of  the 
day. 

All  the  time  from  Montreal  to 
Cape  Race  the  weather  has  been 
ideal,  with  the  water  as  calm  as  a 
mill  pond  and  nothing  to  in  any 
way  impair  the  appetite  or  mar  the 
pleasure  of  a delightful  trip  to  the 
ocean. 

Nothing  But  Ocean 

When  the  rising  sun  threw  back 
the  curtains  of  night  we  were  out  on 
the  wide,  wide  ocean,  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  sky  and  water,  except  the 
small  flock  of  sea  gulls  that  follow- 
ed us.  Several  times  a few  swallows 
were  seen,  six  or  seven  hundred 
miles  from  shore,  also  a flne  flock  of 
wild  ducks  of  from  sixty  to  seventy. 
One  passenger  claimed  that  a whale 
spouted  a few  times  about  half  a 
mile  away,  and  another  reported 
seeing  a couple  of  porpoises,  and  still 
another  an  iceberg. 

The  Dead  Swell 

The  tremendous  expanse  of  water, 
the  roll  of  the  “dead  swell”  heaving 
the  bow  of  the  boat  about  twenty 
feet  at  times,  while  the  surface 
looked  quite  'c'alm,  are  ratiher  mon- 
otonous. These,  however,  are  apt 
to  disturb  the  digestive  apparatus 
more  than  the  choppy  whitecap 
waves  that  we  see  when  a fine 
breeze  springs  up.  On  Tuesday 
night  the  wind  rose  and  an  oc- 
casional dash  of  spray  would  go  up 
to  the  life  boat  deck,  fifty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  but 
the  tables,  next  morning  were 
fairly  well  filled  at  breakfast,  and 
at  noon  they  were  pretty  fully  oc- 
cuipied.  Under  all  these  changing 
conditions,  the  immensity  of  space, 
the  powerful  wind  and  dashing 
waves  as  they  pass  along  the  sides 
as  compared  with  our  little  speck  of 
a vessel  and  the  precious  collection 


of  humanity,  we  are  reminded  of 
lines  from  Byron: 

“Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  ocean 
roll: 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee 
in  vain, 

Mian  marks  the  earth  with  ruin. 
His  control  stops  with  the  shore.” 

Dancing  Popular 

We  pass  the  days  resting,  reading 
and  loafing,  the  orchestra  furnishing 
delightful  music  while  we  dine.  In 
the  evenings  there  is  more  variety. 
Those,  who  love  to  dance  get  music 
sometimes  from  the  orchestra  but 
more  often  from  the  phonograph, 
and  I was  going  to  say  “trip  the 
light  fantastic  toe,”  but  that  would 
be  an  improper  description  for  the 
performance.  Even  when  a waltz 
is  announced  the  floor  is  not  well 
patronized  and  the  sign  “Waltz”  is 
sometimes  withdrawn  because  so 
few  “face  the  miusic.”  In  place  of 
the  more  lively  square  dances  of  a 
few  years  ago,  the  general  term 
“Fox  Trot”  on  the  sign  board  des- 
cribes all  kinds  of  steps  and  motions, 
each  couple  performing  in  their  own 
particular  way,  their  own  kind  of 
trot.  Some  inquiry  among  those 
often  on  the  floor  fails  to  bring  out 
any  special  names  for  the  different 
variotiesi  It  is  suflSlcient  to  say 
that  the  “Fox  trot”  sign  will  keep 
the  floor  full  from  8 till  10.30  p.m. 
every  night. 

Other  games  attract  during  the 
day,  such  as  tennis,  quoits,  and  shuf- 
fle board,  each  one  giving  good  exer- 
cise. There  is  usually  quite  a wait- 
ing list  for  each  game.  There  is 
also  provision  for  the  golf  enthusi- 
ast, a ball  tethered  by  a string  to  a 
box  in  which  a spring  that  in  some 
way  saves  the  ball  from  coming 
back  as  a “boomerang”  on  the  play- 
ers. This  apparlatus  is  not  very 
popular,  and  is  usually  waiting  for 
players  that  do  not  come.  Checkers 
are  quite  popular,  both  day  and 
evening,  and  a few  play  chess. 

Press  Party  Busy 

Members  of  the  press  party  do 
moi-e  or  less  writing  for  their  re- 
spective papers  and  everyone  writes 
letters,  and  no  doubt  the  first  port 
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will  ge,t  quite  a consignment  of  let- 
ters to  friends  at  homte.  The  writ- 
ing desks  are  always  full  and  many 
dozens  are  writin,g  in  their  deck 
chairs,  dining  room,  smoking  room 
and  lounge  room. 

A concert  was  given  in  the  dining 
room  in  aid  of  the  home  for  children 
of  soldiers  in  Liverpool  and  a collec- 
tion of  over  a hundred  dollars  was 
taken  up.  The  program  was  of  a 
high  order  and  was  furnished  by  the 
passengers  and  crew. 

An  Interesting  Passenger 

One  of  the  interes/ting  passengers 
on  the  boat  is  Rev.  Father  Vacher, 
an  Oblate  missionary  to  the  Indians 
at  Fort  Smith  on  the  MacKenzie 
River,  twelve  hundred  miles  north 
west  of  Edmonton,  forty  years 
without  coming  out  to  civilization. 
He  had  never  seen  a telephone,  a 
phonograph,  a motor  car,  aeroplane, 
radio  or  any  of  the  modern  luxuries 
of  travel.  All  are  new  to  him. 

The  Press  Party 

The  press  party  includes  quite  a 
number  from  the  district  surround- 
ing Owen  Sound:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
Williams  and  Miss  Williams  of  the 
Bulletin,  Collingwood;  C.  H.  Hale  of 
The  Packet,  Orillia;  J.  A.  McLaren 
and  his  sister.  Miss  Jean  McLaren,  of 
The  Examiner,  Barrie;  Blaney  Mc- 


Guire, of  The  Banner,  Mrs.  McGuire 
and  daughter.  Miss  Ruth,  of  Orange- 
ville; A.  W.  Wright  of  The  Confed- 
erate and  daughter.  Miss  Anne 
Wright  of  Mount  Forest;  J.  C.  Tem- 
plin,  News-Record,  Fergus;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Hunter,  Kincardine;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Mitchell  of  The 
Post,  Hanover;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
McDonald,  of  The  Enterprise,  Ches- 
ley.  The  president  of  the  Press  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Lome  A.  Bady,  and 
Mrs.  Eady  of  Walkerton. 

Divine  services  (Anglican)  were 
held  on  Sunday  by  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Moore,  editor  of  St.  John’s  News,  St. 
Johns,  Quebec,  morning  and  evening, 
in  the  dining  room,  and  mass  and 
Holy  Communion  (Catholic)  early  in 
the  morning  in  the  lounge  room, 
all  services  were  well  attended. 

On  Wednesday,  June  18th,  some 
fishing  trawlers  were  sighted,  said 
to  be  from  Cherbourg,  France.  One 
came  close  enough  so  that  the  num- 
ber— 389 — ^could  be  read.  It  was  a 
trim  craft,  about  eighty  feet  long, 
having  both  steam  and  sails.  Others 
further  away  seemed  to  be  rather 
larger.  These  were  the  first  craft 
seen  since  leaving  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Thursday  morning — 
Many  boats  are  in  sight,  but  no  land. 
We  expect  to  reach  Cherbourg, 
France,  this  afternoon. 


AN  EVENING  IN  SOUTHAMPTON 

Chalk  Cliffs  on  Isle  of  Wight — Can  adian  Bowlers — The  New  Forest — 

Dover  Straits 


France  Sighted 

Our  first  sight  of  France  was  Cape 
La  Hogue,  famous  in  naval  history. 
The  lighthouse  stands  on  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  point  of  land. 
We  skirt  the  northern  side,  ap- 
proximately a mile  from  the  land, 
some  miles  into  the  port  of  Cher- 
bourg. The  land  slopes  gradually 
up  from  the  water’s  edge,  neatly  di- 
vided into  fields  by  hedges  and  has 
every  appearance  of  careful  farming. 
Herds  of  good  looking  cattle  may  be 
seen  grazing  and  here  and  there  a 


few  sheep  and  goats.  The  build- 
ings look  substantial  and  well  kept, 
and  the  whole  country  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  thrift  and  prosperity. 

Cherbourg  Harbor 
The  harbor  formed  and  protect- 
ed by  two  splendid  cement  break- 
waters, within  which  are  quite  a 
number  of  ships  of  various  sizes. 
We  are  met  by  a trim,  well  kept 
vessel  to  which  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  passengers  and  their 
baggage  are  transferred  and  milk 
and  fresh  vegetables  are  taken  on. 
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Half  a mile  from  the  entrance  on 
the  right  is  a round  fortification  of 
modern  construction,  on  which  sev- 
eral cannon  are  mounted  on  car- 
riages that  allow  them  to  disappear 
as  soon  as  they  are  fired.  On  the 
breakwater  there  are  five  more  ce- 
ment structures  with  similar 
mounting  of  guns.  On  the 

land  beside  the  pier  the  old  stone 
fort  is  seen — obsolete  for  defence 
purposes,  but  picturesque.  A large 
barriacks,  an  airplane  hangar  and  a 
wireless  station  are  all  prominent 
places. 

We  cast  anchor  about  the  middle 
of  the  harbor  and  remain  about  an 
hour.  During  that  time  two  hydro- 
planes circled  about  in  the  air, 
sometimes  coming  quite  close  to  the 
vessel  and  when  we  left  they  ac- 
comipanied  us  two  or  three  miles  out 
to  sea  headed  for  Southampton, 
England. 

England  Sighted 

Immediately  after  dinner  we 
came  tio  th(e  dhialk  Cliffs  of  t!he  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  air  was  perfectly 
clear  and  being  on  the  east  side  of 
it  the  bright  sunlight  showed  up 
every  detail  of  landscape,  beginning 
with  the  lighthouse  and  the  “need- 
les,” a pair  of  wonderfully  formed 
rocks  between  the  lighthouse  and 
the  land.  Cameras  were  produced 
and  hundreds  of  photos  taken  as  we 
passed  along,  of  villages  near  the 
shore,  beautiful  residences,  farm- 
steads, gardens,  ivy  covered  houses 
— ^one  magnificent  panorama  that 
every  person  enjoyed  to  the  full 
and  (were  lolth  to  letawe  it  *als  we 
passed  on  into  the  bay  towards 
Sioiuthia)m)p|toin,  Juisiuallly  caiileid  the  Sol- 
ent. 

The  beautiful  shades  of  green, 
the  white  chalk  cliffs  here  and  there 
away  from  the  shore  made  a won- 
derful background  for  the  charm- 
ing picture.  The  flocks  and  herds 
on  tihe  gen  tlly  silo  ping  hillKsiides  adde  d 
life  to  one  of  nature's  beauty  spots 
as  seen  in  fine  perspective  and  per- 
fect light. 

Southampton 

Leaving  this  enchanting  spot  we 
pick  up  a pilot  and  proceed  to  South- 
ampton between  lines  of  large 


freighters.  Oil  tankers  and  all  kinds 
of  pleasure  craft,  threading  a course 
among  them  to  C.P.R.  pier.  On 
the  way  in  we  see  many  fine  build- 
ings, factories,  oil  refineries  with 
their  many  storage  tanks,  and  a 
little  higher  up  many  beautiful  resi- 
dences with  spacious  lawns  and  gar- 
dens and  well  kept  grounds. 

The  evening  had  been  a wonder- 
ful one,  and  to  those  who  saw 
Great  Britain’s  coast  for  the  first 
time  in  the  perfect  light  of  a long 
evening,  almost  of  the  longest  day 
of  the  year,  it  was  a mnrvel  for  its 
scenic  beauty,  its  beautiful  villas 
and  castles,  its  unending  stream  of 
shipping  and  its  wonderful  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests. 
We  tied  up  at  dusk,  about  9.30  o’- 
clock, at  the  wharf  in  sight  of  quite 
a number  of  large  passenger  liners 
and  forests  of  large  electric  cranes 
for  loading  and  unloading  the  ves- 
sels. 

Of  Bowling  Interest 

None  of  the  passengers  were  al- 
lowed to  land  till  8 o’clock  next 
morning,  but  their  friends  were  al- 
lowed to  come  aboard  and  meet 
them.  It  was  not  long  before  sev- 
eral members  of  the  Canadian  bowl- 
ing team,  who  were  playing  matches 
that  day  on  the  green,  were  aboard 
to  meet  their  friends  in  the  press 
party.  They  told  us  about  one  oif 
the  greens  on  which  they  played, 
the  oldest  in  the  world  in  continuous 
use,  laid  out  in  A.D.  1299  and  used 
for  that  purpose  ever  since,  6’26 
years.  The  mayor  of  the  city  came 
aboard  in  the  gold  chains,  gold  lace 
and  0 their  regal'fia  oif  hlis  offi'ce,  aud 
gave  the  press  party  greetings  from 
the  city. 

The  unloading  began  almost  im- 
mediately. An  electric  crane  on  the 
wharf  first  took  off  about  six  hun- 
dred sacks  of  mail.  These  were 
piled  on  large  square  nets  made  of 
rope  an  inch  thick  with  loops  at 
each  corner.  These  loops  were 
passed  into  a hook  on  the  end  of  a 
line  that  hung  from  the  end  of  the 
jib  of  the  crane  and  lifted  over  the 
vail  and  set  down  on  the  wharf 
Three  of  these  loops  were  taken  oft 
the  hook  and  the  crane  lifted  the 
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remaining  corner  and  spilled  all 
the  Slacks  ouft  'on  'tihie  cemenlt  surface 
and  put  the  net  back  over  the  rail, 
and  picked  up  another  load  until  all 
the  mail  was  out.  The  baggage  was 
taken  off  in  the  same  way  except 
that  the  net  was  left  until  the 
trunks,  etc.,  were  piled  on  electric 
trucks  and  taken  away  into  the 
warehouse  to  await  the  pleasure  of 
the  customs  oflBicials. 

The  mail  was  treated  differently. 
Aibout  tw^einty  men,  lilnicluding  tihe  lin- 
spectors,  distributed  the  bags  into 
four  mail  cars  that  stood  on  the 
railway  tracks  on  the  dock  to  carry 
away  the  letters,  papers,  etc.,  at  1 
o’clock  a.m.,  in  different  directions 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  railway  freight  cars,  to  those 
accustomed  to  see  the  large  cars  on 
the  Canadian  lines,  looked  about  the 
“size  a minute.”  A refrigerator 
car  stood  on  the  track  opposite  the 
landing  stairway.  It  looked  like  a 
dry  goods  case  on  a wheebarrow. 
Much  of  the  freight  is  transported 
in  open  cars,  but  each  car  is  care- 
fully covered  with  a waterproof  tar- 
paulin. The  locomotives  looked 
about  half  the  size  of  one  of  the 
yard  engines  in  Owen  Sound,  but 
they  do  the  work  just  the  same. 

Freight  Unloaded 

The  unloading  of  freight  and  ex- 
press began  simultaneously  from  two 
different  hatchways  and  was  com- 
pleted before  morning;  also  the  load- 
ing of  what  ever  freight  we  took  on. 
This  was  accomplished  by  two  steam 
cranes  at  each  hatchway,  one  to  lift 
the  cases  and  packages  from  the 
hold  of  the  boat  in  the  large  nets 
and  its  mate  took  hold  of  the  net 
and  laid  it  down  over  the  rail  on  the 
wharf,  where  it  was  taken  away  as 
the  baggage  was  on  electric  trucks. 

Canadian  Ingots 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
express  was  a large  shipment  of  “in- 
gots” of  pure  silver  from  the  mines 
in  Northern  Ontario.  These  and  the 
smaller  express  packages  were  taken 
up  in  large  round  willow  baskets, 
about  four  feet  in  diameter  and  four 
feet  deep.  The  “ingots”  were  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  eight  inches 
wide  at  one  side  and  five  inches  at 


the  other,  and  about  seven  inches 
deep.  This  to  Canadians  was  a 
very  interesting  part  of  the  cargo. 

The  New  Forest 

In  the  morning  the  passengers 
who  were  to  disembark  had  break- 
fast first,  then  the  press  party  after- 
wards. By  the  time  we  had  finished 
the  other  passengers  were  all  away 
and  our  party  were  the  guests  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  a 
sight-seeing  tour  in  cars  around  the 
city  and  out  into  the  “New  Forest” 
— new  in  name,  but  old  in  years, 
being  laid  out  by  William  the  Con- 
queror nearly  nine  hundred  years 
ago  and  those  whose  knowledge  of 
English  history  has  not  entirely  fad- 
ed out  of  memory  will  remember 
that  William  Rufus  was  killed  while 
hunting  in  this  forest.  The  drive 
lasted  nearly  two  hours,  during 
which  time  the  C.P.R.  photographer 
lined  the  party  up  in  the  forest  for 
an  official  photograph. 

Part  of  the  old  Roman  stone  wall 
of  the  city,  about  twenty  feet  high, 
was  seen.  We  were  driven  through 
one  of  those  ancient  Roman  gate- 
ways the  arches  of  which  are  of  cut 
stone,  still  in  good  condition.  On 
the  return  trip  to  the  boat  we  saw 
about  the  length  of  two  blocks  of 
this  ancient  wall,  and  at  one  point 
a sign  indicated  that  that  portion 
of  the  wall  was  the  foundation  of 
wharf  defence  of  King  John’s  palace. 
Again  passing  through  the  ancient 
Roman  gateway  to  our  ship  we  note 
the  large  arch  for  vehicle  traffic  and 
a smaller  one  on  each  side  for  foot 
traffic,  the  large  arch  being  about 
sixteen  feet  and  the  smaller  ones 
about  twelve  feet  high. 

Leave  Southampton 

Very  soon  our  ship  leaves  the 
wharf  in  tow  with  three  tugs  that 
turn  us  around,  and  take  us  out  of 
the  inner  harbor,  and  we  are  on  our 
way  again.  Portsmouth,  the  naval 
base,  is  across  a rather  narrow  strip 
of  land  on  the  left,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight  on  the  right,  and  almost  im- 
mediately we  are  in  sight  of  the 
OBborne  Castle,  the  Royal  summer 
residence — a fine  stone  edifice  in  a 
lovely  setting  of  green  lawns  and 
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trees,  and  further  along  other 
beautiful  residences,  almost  as  fine 
as  the  castle.  Then  we  come  to 
the  block  houses,  the  defences  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  three  in 
number,  besides  the  batteries  on 
either  shore.  They  no  doubt  would 
give  a warm  reception  to  any  hostile 
ship  approaching  them. 

Dover  Straits 

We  pass  out  into  the  channel.  The 
ladir  !iis  a Mittde  ismoky,  or  fiogigy  alii  the  \ 
day  las  we  piaiss  ulsiuiail'liy  in  sigtht  of  the 
Engltilslh  'cioiaist — Ihetre  and  thieine  large 
whlite  idlliffs  aiplpeiaiirng,  but  the  aitmuis- 
phere  is  too  thick  to  get  any  real 


good  view  of  the  land.  We  come 
cllolsier  (in  at  the  iS traits;  o'f  Dover,  and 
see  thie  town  in  thie  IHttlte  hlarlbor, 
wfith  Dover  Castle  hliigfh  on  the  cliff; 
near  it  alislo  ils  the  bamalckis  laffd  fur- 
ther on  the  fine  mionuiment  erected  to 
the  safilloirs  who  lost  their  Idvies  in  the 
war.  We  were  told  that  la  like  nuon- 
ument  was  erected  oin  the  French 
shlore  at  Caliaii's,  (but  it  wais.  im(po(sislMe 
to  see  it.  The  Channel  anid  the 
North  Sea  are  traditionally  rough, 
but  to  our  party  they  were  as  kindly 
as  any  water  we  ever  sailed  on. 
Night  falls  and  the  shore  and  cliffs 
of  Old  England  vanish. 


AT  ANTWERP  AND  BRUSSELS 

Visit  to  Antwerp  Cathedral — ^At  MaJines — Received  by  Cardinal — Edith 

Cavell  Memorial 


In  Old  Holland 

In  the  morniing  lat  sunriisie  we  are 
in  the  SiCheldt  iriver  (with  Holland  on 
either  side.  In  about  an  hiouir  we  see 
a fortress  on  each  side,  and  we  kn'oiw 
we  have  crossed  into  Beligliuim.  In 
Holland  the  lauld  is  much  heiow  the 
sea,  and  river,  the  iwiater  belinig  kept 
out  by  dykes — ^earthen  emlbanikments. 
The  liaud  has  Ibeen  ireciaimeid  and 
seeimls  to  (be  wonderfully  rich.  Herids 
of  Holsiteins  lare  seen  graiz'ing  on 
eiither  side  and  icriopiS  olf  (grain  grioiwing 
strong.  It  is  hiaymiaking  time  here. 
Aill  (mown  (by  hand.  At  6 o’clock  the 
men  were  at  work  (in  the  fi(el(ds.  The 
scythes  seem  to  (be  fastened  on 
straight  siticks  of  wiood  and  the  hand 
rakes  frequentlly  in  the  ihanldls  of  wo- 
men are  heavy  and  cllumisy  com- 
piared  with  those  used  on  Ontario 
tairms  forty  years  algo. 

At  Antwerp 

We  pass  up  tihe  r'iiver  (reaching  Ant- 
wierp  about  half  past  seven  o’CHoick. 
The  city  Burgoimiaster  land  other  loffi- 
cialis  came  on  (hio'airid  (and  hreakifasted 
wiitih  the  ipreisis  ipiarty,  all  the  guests  oif 
the  iC.P.iR.  We  then  acicOimpianied 
them  to  the  iCity  hall  and  recieived  the 
ofllciial  City  welcome.  We  were 
shO'wn  throiugh  the  magnifi(cieint  build- 
ing in  'which  there  'are  nKanvellous 
ptetintinlgs  by  old  masters,  sta/tuary, 
land  carvings.  We  were  then  taken 


to  the  wharf  ahd  two  boats  took  us 
anound  the  harbor  to  see  shipping 
frolm  all  parts  of  the  iworld.  You 
could  hardly  mention  a cotuntry  (own- 
ing many  iships  thiat  was  not  repre- 
sented there.  The  great  develop- 
ment we  aire  told  is  all  since  1891, 
an(d  the  increase  in  dlocks,  etc.,  is  over 
five  'hundred  (per  cent,  since  that 
time.  We  (spent  about  two  hours 
going  cloinStantly. 

Antwerp  Cathedral 

'Landing  lat  niOon  we  spent  an  hour 
in  the  wionidietful  cathediraJl,  siaJid  to 
be  the  only  one  in  the  world  with  sev- 
en laisles.  The  arichitelcture  is  beau- 
tiful, the  tower,  wonderful.  The 
paintings  were  by  iReulbenis  and  other 
famous  artists.  The  builidinig  wias 
360  feet  long  ahd  200  feet  'wiide.  The 
dome  is  200  feet  high  inside.  The 
magnlificience  of  the'  wiindows  and  de- 
corationls  were  ibeyond  the  ploiwer  of 
the  or  dinar  y unprofesSiioihal . pen  to 
diesiorilbe.  The  furniture,  special  de- 
sign, chairs,  light  land  easily  m(Oved 
from  lone  part  to  the  other  were  very 
pa'iin  many  olf  them  without  varnish 
or  upholstery  but  the  pulpits  (were 
beaiutiful  in  design  and  finish,  the 
carving®  exiquisitc. 

We  lunched  at  one  o’clock  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  We  leave  for  Mall/in- 
e.s  iimlmedliately. 
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At  Maltnes 

Leiaviing  Antwerp  at  4 o’clock  by 
train  we  were  in  Malines  in  half  an 
hour.  This  is  a small  place,  com- 
pared with  Antwerp,  but  it  suffered 
much  more  from  the  Oermans  than 
Antwerp  because  there  was  resis- 
tance. While  at  Antwerp  the  popu- 
lation fled  to  Holland,  only  about 
six  miles,  when  they  heard  of  the 
atrocities;  about  four  hundred 
thousand,  thence  most  of  them  to 
EiUgland,  about  two  thousand  only 
remained  there.  The  Germans  ex- 
pected to  keep  Antwerp  the  port,  so 
it  would  be  foolish  to  destroy  what 
they  wanted  to  keep. 

Cardinal  Merciier 

At  Malines  we  walked  from  the 
depot  past  the  cathedral  to  the 
palace  of  Cardinal  Mercier,  who 
played  such  a brave  and  important 
part  in  the  war.  He  received  our 
party  with  a very  warm  welcome — 
good  speech,  fair  English.  Then  he 
took  us  out  to  his  beautiful  garden 
and  conversed  very  freely  with 
many  and  posed  for  numerous  cam- 
eras very#  gracefully  in  his  flowing 
scarlet  r9be  of  office.  He  spoke 
very  touchingly  about  the  Canadian 
soldiers,  pointed  out  their  bravery 
and  the  wonder  that  they  should 
come  so  far  and  so  quickly  to  help 
drive  back  the  invader. 

The  Caitihedral 

Leaving  the  palace  we  went  about 
one  hundred  yards  into  the  once 
beautiful  cathedral.  It  was  shame- 
fully abused.  One  side  blown  in, 
the  Other  side  pierced  by  hundreds 
of  shot  holes,  the  tvv^o  beautiful 
large  windows  completely  shatteired, 
even  the  half  of  the  sash  blown  out. 
These  are  temporarily  filled  in  with 
brick  half  way  up.  Hundreds  of 
shot  holes  appear  yet  in  the  beauti- 
ful dome  and  arches — beautiful 
paintings  torn,  or  defaced  or  taken 
away.  It  was  used  as  a stable.  The 
walls  are  rebuilt  and  repaired,  and 
it  has  all  been  cleaned  up  and  fur- 
nished and  in  use  regularly. 

City  HaU 

Passing  on  quickly  a couple  of 
hundred  yards  we  come  to  the  city 


hall,  a wonderful  buildin/g  now  quite 
restored,  where  the  mayor  and  offi- 
cials were  awaiting  for  us.  Speeches 
of  welcome  were  made  and  well  res- 
ponded to  by  our  people  in  French 
and  English.  At  about  7 o’clock  we 
left  for  Brussels,  about  an  hour  by 
train.  After  a welcome  by  the 
Press  Association  and  our  reply  we 
were  photographed  by  a press 
photographeir  and  taken  to  our 
hotels. 

In  Brussels 

Next  morning  at  8.45  we  walked 
nearly  a mile  and  gathered  to  place 
a wreath  on  the  grave  of  an  Un- 
known Soldier.  A very  impressive 
national  ceremony,  representing 
Canada  as  we  did  on  that  occasion. 
Our  officers  made  nice  speeches  and 
a suitable  reply  was  made  by  a 
Belgian  general,  who  with  other 
high  military  officials,  met  us  there. 
They  speak  very  highly  of  Canadian 
soldiers,  and  paid  touching  tribute 
to  them.  We  are  doing  our  best  to 
represent  our  country  in  this  im- 
portant international  function  and 
our  men  do  honor  to  our  young 
country. 

Trade  jConditiioiiiS 

At  9.15  we  were  received  by  the 
Central  Industrial  Committee  of 
Belgium,  which  is  something  akin 
to  a national  “Board  of  Trade’’  or 
“Chamber  of  Commerce.’’  They 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  balance 
of  trade  was  badly  against  them  last 
year.  They  bought  four  times  as 
much  from  Canada  as  Canada 
bought  from  them.  They  hoped  the 
journalists  would  emphasize  this 
point  a little  and  promote  Belgian 
trade  in  Canada.  Our  men  made 
suitable  reply.  At  10  o’clock  we 
were  received  by  His  Excellency  M. 
Hymans,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, at  his  office,  a.  magnificent 
place.  His  speech  of  welcome  was 
very  fine.  He  dwelt  on  the  friend- 
ship of  the  two  nations  whose 
soldiers  fought  and  died  together  in 
the  common  cause  of  freedom  for 
all  nations,  small  and  large,  to  live 
their  own  lives  peacefully  and  pre- 
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serve  their  nationality  and  national 
traditions  and  history. 

At  Parliaimieiit 

Events  in  our  trip  follow  fast  on 
one  another  for  we  were  in  the 
House  of  Parliament  at  half  past 
ten.  We  were  received  by  very 
prominent  government  officials  and 
ministers  in  the  place  that  corres- 
ponds to  our  House  of  Commons, 
our  party  all  being  seated  in  the 
seats  of  the  members  and  speeches 
of  welcome  were  made  from  the 
Throne.  Again  our  officers  did 
credit  to  the  Canadian  Press  in 
their  happy  replies.  We  were  then 
escorted  to  the  Senate  Chamber.  In 
this  place,  as  in  the  Commons,  there 
is  a brass  plate  on  each  desk  giv- 
ing the  member’s  name,  but  here 
there  is  a seat  on  the  second  row 
from  the  back  and  the  third  seat  to 
the  right  from  the  centre  aisle  at 
which  the  brass  plate  bears  no 
name.  It  is  kept  vacant  in  honor 
of  Edith  Cavell.  This  seat  she 
occupied  during  her  trial  and  sen- 
tence, which  took  place  in  this 
Senate  Chamber.  Her  memory  they 
say  will  always  be  kept  before  them 
in  this  way.  Very  touching  refer- 
ences were  made  by  senators  to  her 
devotion  to  her  work  as  a nurse  of 
wounded  soldiers  and  her  tragic 
death  which  stirred  the  hearts  of  all 
civilized  nations  except  the  one  )f 
“Kultur.” 

Oivic  Reoeption 

At  11.30  the  civic  reception  was 
tendered  to  us  by  the  mayor,  I 
should  say  burgomaster,  the  council 
and  city  officials,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  which  is  their  name  for  city 
hall.  On  our  way  there  a couple  of 
us  noticed  a sign  nn  a house  that 
read  that  the  Poet  Bryon  lived  and 
wrote  there  after  he  had  to  leave 
England.  We  were  ushered  into  a 
large  and  beautifully  decorated 
room,  paintings  by  the  best  artists, 
statuary  and  beautiful  carvings  in 
profusion,  the  seats  were  around  the 
walls.  We  were  not  long  in  finding 
out  that  we  were  resting  a few  mo- 
ments in  the  very  room  made  fam- 
ous by  Byron.  “There  was  a sound 


of  revelry  by  night  and  Belgrium’s 
capital  had  gathered  there  all  the 
beauty  and  chivalry,  etc.’  This  was 
the  ball  of  the  night  before  Water- 
loo was  fought.  After  the  reception 
all  took  a look  at  Byron’s  place  of 
residence. 

The  programme  of  speeches  and 
more  speeches  and  friendly  greet- 
ings and  hand  shakings  was  quite 
impressive  as  well  as  cordial.  After- 
wards  the  mayor  and  officials  di- 
vided us  into  parties  and  showed  us 
through  the  building  which  eclipsed 
anything  we  had  ever  seen  in  the 
paintings,  decorations,  carvings  and 
statuary.  Besides  this  there  were 
thousands  of  square  yards  of  the 
most  beautiful  tapestry  on  the 
walls,  all  showing  pictures  of  a 
national  character. 

The  parliament  buildings  at  Ot- 
tawa are  handsome  and  for  scenic 
location  we  do  not  know  of  any 
other  location  anywhere  to  excell  it. 
The  Capitol  at  Washington  is  won- 
derful, but  neither  can  compare  wita 
Belgium  for  outside  sculpture,  and 
inside  decoration,  grandeur  and  ar- 
tistic beauty.  Not  loud  nor  gaudy, 
but  quiet,  restful  and  infinitely  re- 
fined. 

To  us  travellers  it  was  a very 
busy  forenoon  that  meant  rising 
before  6 o’clock  for  meals  are  slow 
in  Belgium  and  France  even  at 
hotels.  You  must  allow  about  an 
hour  for  breakfast  and  two  hours 
and  perhaps  more  for  a luncheon  o’- 
dinner  at  night. 

Natioii^  Museum 

We  eat  our  luncheon  at  the  hotel 
and  cars  are  waiting  to  take  us 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  National 
Colonial  Museum  at  Uervueren. 
The  road  leads  most  of  the  way 
through  the  beautiful  Forest  de 
Soigne.  A striking  example  of  re- 
foresting. We  noticed  this  first  be- 
cause the  trees  are  all  in  rows. 
This  has  meant  many  years  of  de- 
velopment, part  of  it  looks  as 
though  it  were  planted  within  five 
years,  while  other  parts  have  beech 
trees  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
diameter  with  long  clean  trunks  as 
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fine  as  the  old  settlers  have  seen 
in  the  virgin  forests  of  Old  Ontario. 
There  are  many  “copper  beeches” 
the  same  kind  as  the  one  in  front 
of  the  Court  House  at  Owen  Sound, 
but  much  smaller  tops  as  they  have 
to  grow  upwards  when  crowded 
with  other  trees.  There  is  a row  of 
them  on  each  side  of  the  road  for 
about  two  miles.  There  are  quite 
a numiber  of  parks  along  the  road, 
and  the  winding  of  the  river  Bois 
de  la  Cambre  through  the  forest 
help  to  make  picturesque  spots 
along  the  way. 

Belgium  has  only  one  colony.  It 
is  on  the  Congo  River  in  Central 
Africa,  right  along  the  equator  and 
they  are  v/onderfully  proud  of  it. 
If  Great  Britain  were  as  proud  of 
each  of  her  colonies  and  as  careful 
to  show  their  products  and  antiques 
she  would  require  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  space  to  make  her  per- 
manent exhibit  of  each.  The  mu- 
seum we  arrived  at  is  about  six 
hundred  feet  long  in  a single  build- 
ing with  several  wings  besides  fillsd 
with  stuff  from  the  Belgian  Congo, 
samples  of  raw  materials,  cereals, 
cotton,  animals,  reptiles,  woods  and 
native  arms,  utensils — ^all  very  in- 
teresting, located  in  beautiful  gar- 
dens and  parks.  We  were  tendered 
a tea  by  the  officials  after  which 
we  leave  for  Brussels. 

Where  Edith  Cavell  Died 

On  our  return  trip  we  visit  at  the 
“Tir  National,”  a barracks  just  out- 
side of  the  city.  This  was  occupied 
by  the  German  soldiers  after  the 
city  was  captured — ^and  at  this  place 
Edith  Oavell  was  executed  along 
with  others.  She  was  compelled  to 
witness  the  shooting  of  three  others 
before  her  turn  came;  one  of  them 
a friend  and  co-worker  refused  to 
be  blindfolded.  Miss  Cavell  was 
then  placed  and  tied  in  the  chair 
and  the  order  given  the  firing  squid 
to  shoot,  but  she  was  hit  by  only 
one  bullet  in  the  neck.  The  brutal 
officer  in  charge  was  very  angry 
and  stepped  up  and  completed  the 
execution  with  several  shots  from 
his  revolver.  The  spot  is  marked 


by  a steel  plate  set  in  cement  about 
three  feet  square  yrith  four  marks 
on  it  to  show  the  location  of  the 
legs  of  the  chair  on  which  she  sat. 
The  plot,  about  twelve  feet  square, 
is  covered  by  fine  gravel  and  sur- 
rounded by  marble  posts  and  heavy 
chain  fence.  Tefleu  and  other 
civilians  were  executed  at  the  same 
place  and  buried  close  by,  a large 
marble  slab  is  placed  over  the  com- 
mon grave  on  which  their  names 
are  cut.  The  party  had  made  pre- 
vious preparations  and  every  one 
iplaced  a separate  rose  or  other 
flower  on  this  marble  slab,  a tribute 
to  the  martyrs  to  “kultur,”  whose 
remains  repose  there. 

Thie  Royail  Palao© 
Following  this  we  are  driven  to 
the  Royal  Palace  where  we  were 
most  graciously  received,  just  as  we 
were,  travelling  in  our  commmon  dry 
goods.  We  were  ushered  into  the 
Palace  through  a line  of  gaily  dress- 
ed soldiers,  who  lined  the  halls  we 
passed  through  to  the  place  of  re- 
ception, our  hats  in  our  hands,  the 
only  restrictions  were  to  leave 
canes,  umbrellas  and  overcoats 
down  stairs.  We  waited  only  a 
couple  of  minutes  when  King  Albert 
appeared  with  several  other  offi- 
cials. He  made  a very  nice  speech 
of  welcome  with  many  references 
to  Canadian  soldiers  and  their  ser- 
vice in  the  common  cause  of  free- 
dom of  all  nations  large  or  small, 
strong  or  weak  to  retain  their 
national  identity  and  have  a place 
alongside  the  larger  and  more 
powerful  neighbors.  Very  appro- 
priate replies  were  made  by  our 
officers.  He  then  left  the  room, 
accompanied  by  three  of  our  offi- 
ers,  and  we  were  surprised  a mo- 
ment later  by  orders  to  follow  into 
the  room.  The  room  was  at  the 
rear  of  our  party  and  those  of  us 
who  were  rather  diffident  and  back- 
ward in  coming  to  the  front  got  the 
orders  first.  Mr.  More  of  Quebec 
province  was  one  who  went  out 
with  our  officials.  He  had  the 
King’s  hand  and  talking  to  him 
quite  freely.  The  first  to  be  receiv- 
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ed  after  him  was  Miss  Wrig'ht, 
with  whom  he  conversed  for  a 
moment,  then  h^^r  father,  Mr. 
Wright  of  Mount  Forest,  then  Miss 
Lillian  Fleming  and  the  writer, 
others  followed.  Some  of  us  tried 
to  retire  backward  in  proper 
fashion,  so  as  not  to  turn  our  back 
on  the  King,  others  did  not  seem  to 
know  anything  of  this  politeness, 


but  all  passed  out  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  to  return  to  the 
hotel.  No  wonder  that  soldiers 
often  talked  of  the  popularity  of 
King  Albert  with  his  people.  He  is 
surely  thoroughly  democratic,  when 
he  could  so  freely  entertain  in  the 
most  informal  personal  way  the 
visiting  press  representatives  from 
over  the  sea. 


WATERLOO  AND  LIEGE 

Brief  Visit  to  Old  Battlefield  — At  Liege  and  Huge  Iron 
Mills  — Off  for  LiUe 


This  was  a pretty  full  programme 
for  one  day  but  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  some  of  us.  About  fifteen  of 
us  on  the  way  home  had  arranged 
with  one  of  the  auto  busses  to  take 
another  trip.  The  field  of  Waterloo 
lay  twelve  miles  to  the  south,  and 
wias  not  on  our  itinerary.  It  took  less 
than  five  minutes  for  our  driver  to 
report  to  his  employer’s  office  by 
phone  and  the  party  to  get  some 
wraps  and  we  were  off  again.  When 
out  about  ten  miles  we  caught  sight 
of  what  seemed  a mountain.  Our 
driver  however  explained  that  it  was 
the  place  of  burial  of  the  soldiers 
who  fell  at  Waterloo,  and  that  thft 
women  had  carried  atl  the  earth  In 
buckets  by  hand  to  make  that  won- 
derful monument  in  the  form  of  a 
pyramid  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  circumference  at  the  base  and 
two  hundred  feet  high.  What  a 
tribute  by  the  women.  On  the  top 
of  this  pyramid  is  an  immense  metal 
British  lion.  It  is  facing  east  towards 
Germany.  The  story  is  told  (whether 
truth  or  fiction)  that  during  the 
occupation  the  Germans  turned  it  a- 
round,  facing  west  as  much  as  to 
say  “trot  off  home  to  England,”  but 
after  they  were  defeated  they  turned 
it  back  again  the  way  it  was  at 
first.  I am  giving  you  the  story  as 
it  was  told.  It  may  require  a grain 
of  salt  to  make  it  go,  but  there  It 
Is,  as  we  got  it. 

We  were  shown  the  various  land 
marks  of  the  battle  s<round  including 


the  sunken  road,  and  other  details 
and  then  went  up  into  the  cyclorama 
where  a wonderful  realistic  picture 
of  the  engagement  was  shown  and 
explained  to  us.  The  souvenir  and 
post  card  people  had  full  swing  at 
our  party,  while  inspecting  the  in- 
teresting relics  in  the  museum.  Our 
drive  home  in  the  gloaming  was 
delightful.  It  does  not  get  real  dark 
here  at  this  time  of  year  until  10 
o’clock. 

Leaving  Brussels  at  8 o’clock  a.m. 
we  journey  by  train  to  the  city  of 
Liege,  aibout  seventy  miles.  This 
city  is  but  a few  miles  from  the  Ger- 
man frontier  and  was  one  of  the  first 
places  to  receive  the  horrilble  treat- 
ment handed  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  with  the  expectation  of  intlm 
Mating  the  Belgians  into  immediate 
submission.  Their  psychology  was 
all  wrong.  Frightfulness  did  not  ter- 
rorize. The  defence  by  this  city 
played  havoc  with  the  Germans'  plans 
for  it  took  them  till  August  17th  to 
reduce  its  fortifications  eo  that  they 
could  advance.  This  gave  the  French 
and  British  time  to  get  the  men  in 
the  field  that  prevented  the  rapid 
mar^ch  to,  and  possession  of,  the  coast 
line  of  the  North  Sea  and  English 
Channel.  Had  their  heavy  artillery 
been  placed  on  these  shores,  the  war 
might  have  had  a different  turn. 

Visit  Huge  Iron  Mills 

On  reaching  Liege,  we  were  taken 
in  motors  a few  miles  to  the  Cockerell 
Works,  including  blast  furnaces  for 
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converting  the  ore  into  pig  iron;  a 
Steel  plant  for  making  stoel  castings 
and  steel  billets,  roTling  mills  m'^king 
structural  steel,  steel  rails  and  sheet 
steel,  such  as  is  used  in  making  tanke, 
and  boilers.  A short  distance  away 
are  the  immense  engineeiring  works 
including  cast  iron  foundry  and 
machine  shops.  This  is  one  of  the 
largest  enterprises  in  the  world.  The 
works  were  ailmost  comipletely  de- 
stroyed during  the  siege  and  most  of 
the  machinery  removed  to  Germany. 

The  new  works  are  built  on  the 
most  modern  lines  and  are  models  of 
engineering  skill,  in  the  way  the 
various  products  are  handled  by  la- 
bour saving  devices  everywhere.  The 
Sit  eel  is  manufactured  by  the  same 
process  as  that  employed  by  Wm. 
Kennedy  & Sons  of  Owen  Sound.  The 
steel  was  poured  into  square  moulds 
and  very  soon  after  lifted  out  and 
run  through  rolls  and  thus  made  into 
various  forms  of  structural  steel,  rod 
steel,  railroad  steel  or  boiler  plates, 
all  processes  going  on  at  the  eame 
time  Some  little  billets  were 
round,  about  the  size  of  a large 
wooden  candy  pail.  We  saw  these 
being  forged  by  huge  steam  ham- 
mers, into  tires  for  locomotive 
wiheels  for  the  Liondon  and  Western 
Railway. 

Passing  on  through  the  other  shops 
we  saw  huge  locomotives  being  built 
for  South  America,  marine  engines, 
both  reciprocating  and  turbines,  also 
large  gas  engines  and  many  other 
lines  of  machinery.  The  gas  en- 
gines run  on  gas  that  is  a by-product 
in  the  manufacture  of  coke  from 
coal.  This  gas  until  recent  years 
was  allowed  to  escape,  in  fact  forced 
up  through  tall  chimneys  to  get  rid 
of  it.  Now  it  is  harnessed  up  by 
the  large  gas  engines  and  made  to 
serve  a useful  purpose. 

Visited  Famous  Fort 

The  visit  was  a very  hurried  one, 
considering  what  was  to  be  seen  but 
we  had  to  be  back  at  the  City  Hall  for 
a reception  by  the  Mayor  and  counldil 
and  from  there  to  a sumptuous  ban- 
quet at  the  Hote>l  Suede.  This,  of 
course,  took  two  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes.  The  party  was  then  tak- 


en in  motors  out  to  the  famous  Fort 
Laucin,  that  bo  effectively  withstood 
the  heavy  artillery  of  the  invader. 
We  were  met  by  Colonel  NaesslnB, 
who  was  in  charge  and  who,  with  5'60 
men,  put  up  such  a marvellous  fight. 
The  fort  was  cut  out  of  solid  rock; 
the  front  wall  entrance  was  a- 
bout  40  feet  thick.  Inside  the  bar- 
racks were  constructed  of  heavy  con- 
crete. For  nearly  two  weeks  the  Ger- 
mans poured  shot  and  shell  on  the 
place  with  little  effect. 

There  were  five  heavy  steel  turrets, 
each  mounting  two  six  inch  guns. 
These  were  run  up  for  firing  and 
then  disappeared  for  re-loading..  The 
fortification  trenches  were  about  25 
feet  deep  and  the  heavy  concrete 
walls  shotwed  the  marks  of  many  a 
shell  dropped  in  and  about  them. 
Very  few  were  wounded  in  them.  It 
was  not  till  a heavy  shell  lit  on  top 
of  the  magazine  of  the  fort,  pierced 
fifteen  feet  of  concrete,  exploded  all 
the  ammunition  and  killed  over  five 
hundred  of  the  defenders  that  the  few 
remaining  men,  mostly  wounded, 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  the  vic- 
torious army  moved  on. 

Liege  and  Vicinity 

The  city  lies  in  a hollow,  something 
like  Owen  Sound,  except  that  the  hills 
are  three  times  as  high.  it  had 
large  fortifications  of  the  older  type, 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  artillery 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  quite 
ineffective  when  faced  with  the  new 
high  power  guns.  These  forts  were 
located  all  around  the  brow  of  the 
hills,  but  they  only  lasted  a couple  of 
days’  pounding.  We  were  driven 
around  these  fortiificatione,  then  to 
the  station,  thence  to  our  hotels  at 
Biruisisels  by  railroad. 

O'n  our  way  we  noted  the  very 
small  farms,  cultivated  intensively, 
and  fertilized  carefully,  producing 
fine  crops.  Each  one  had  its  patcheg 
of  hay,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats^  po- 
tatoes, and  other  vegetables,  besides 
a lot  of  land  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar  beets.  I judge  that  this 
crop  occupied  twenty^ve  per  cent,  of 
the  land.  Hay  was  mostly  cut;  the 
cutting  is  always  done  by  hand  and 
it  is  raked  by  hand.  It  was  gathered 
and  tied  in  sheaves  near  the  top. 
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These  were  set  up  eimgly  so  as  to  dry- 
out quickly.  As  they  sat  there  like 
dots  ail  over  the  field,  they  seemed 
aibout  8 inches  in  diameter  at  the  top 
and  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  at  the 
bottom.  Before  these  were  drawn 
into  the  barn,  they  were  opend  out 
to  the  sun  for  a few  hours  to  prepare 
them  for  the  barn  or  stack. 

Off  for  liille 

In  the  morning  we  have  our  bag- 
gage all  packed,  ready  to  be  sent  to 
Lfille,  our  breakfast  over  and  on 
by  train  at  8 o’clock.  We  journey 
through  farms,  perhaps  a trifle  larg- 
er than  on  the  previous  day,  part  of 
our  journey  being  in  Belgium  and 
par't  in  France.  This  part  we  would 
call  the  garden  of  the  two  countries 
and  much  earlier  than  that  around 
Paris.  In  60  miles  we  only  noticed 
four  horse  drawn  cultivators.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  work  was  done 
with  the  hoe,  or  by  small  cultivators 
pushed  by  men.  We  saw  hundreds 
down  on  hands  and  knees  pulling 
weeds  and  fully  half  of  the  workers 
in  the  fields  were  women.  Vegetalb- 
les  and  strawberries  there  were  in 
abundance — ^sucih  strawiberries  I had 
never  seen — so  large,  and  sold  by 
weight,  at  a very  reasonable  price. 
An  ordinary  berry  box  at  home  would 
not  hold  more  than  ten  or  twelve  of 
them.  Flax  and  hemp  are  also 
grown  here.  As  we  passed  into 
France  there  was  the  usual  examina- 
tion of  baggage  by  the  customs  at  the 
border  and  every  one  had  to  produce 
his  passport.  The  distance  from 

Brussels  to  the  border  is  about  forty- 
five  miles  and  from  there  to  Lille 
aibout  fifteen.  We  went  directly 

to  the  city  hall  for  words  of  welcome, 
then  to  a newspaper  office  to  receive 
the  press  welcome,  thence  to  a ban- 
quet given  by  the  Mayor  and  city 
council.  This  banquet  occupied  about 
two  and  three-quarter  hours.  This 
was.  our  welcome  into  France  and  was 
quite  formal  but  very  fine — ^good 
speeches  and  tihe  menu  equal  to  any 
of  the  wonderful  feasts  given  us  by 
the  Belgian  Goyernment.  We  were 
really  guests  of  the  government  most 
of  the  time.  The  Mayor  promised 
us  his  hospitality  on  the  morrow 
when  we  are  to  visit  two  of  the  enter- 


prises over  which  he  presides  as  man- 
ager. 

The  Battlefields 

We  were  taken  in  care  and  busses 
between  thirty  and  forty  miles  over 
battlefields  where  many  a gallant 
Canadian  soldier  was  wounded  or 
killed.  It  is  quite  a contract  to 
move  one  hundred  and  eeventy  men 
and  women  over  a trip  of  this  kind 
and  give  everyone  as  much  informa- 
tion as  he  would  like.  This  drive 
was  begun  and  ended  in  French  ter- 
ritory, but  at  least  one  half  of  it 
was  in  Belgium.  We  crossed  the 
line,  guarded  by  soldiere  of  both 
countries,  both  going  out  and  coming 
in.  Of  course,  we  were  stopped  each 
time  by  each  country’s  officials,  but 
Thomas  Cook  & Sons’  men  passed  us 
easily  both  times. 

For  many  miles  we  were  on  the 
German  front  line  along  which  were 
scattered  cement  “pill  boxes,’’  cement 
gun  emplacements  and  cement  covers 
and  openings  to  dugouts.  The 

country  was  swept  clean  of  trees,  only 
stumps  and  stubs  of  trees  left  to  show 
where  they  had  been.  The  fields 
are  practically  all  leveled  out  again 
and  under  cultivation.  At  farm 
houses  that  were  close  to  the  road  we 
could  see  large  piles  of  scrap  steel, 
fragments  from  high  explosive  shells, 
shrapnel  shells  and  parts  of  them, 
parts  of  the  twisted  iron  posts  that 
supported  the  barlbed  wire  entangle- 
ments. These  had  been  picked  up 
out  of  the  fields  when  putting  in  the 
spring  crops  that  now  covered  the 
scarred  earth  with  a generous  coat 
of  green. 

St.  Elal 

We  ascend  quite  a long  slops,  our 
care  stop  and  we  all  get  out  at  St. 
Biol,  one  of  the  places  occupied  by 
tihe  Germans  under  which  the  Allied 
engineers  drove  shafts  and  placed 
explosives  during  the  winter.  The 
Germans  got  one  of  their  surprises  in 
the  spring  when  all  these  subterran- 
ean mines  were  exploded  at  once  by 
an  electric  spark  sent  out  from  the 
British  lines. 

The  site  of  the  one  we  examined 
was  near  the  main  road  and  occupied 
aJbout  an  acre.  There  were  two 
ponds  of  water — we  did  not  test  the 
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depth — and  a ridge  thrown  up  be- 
tween them.  There  were  plenty  of 
fragments  of  metal  and  Ibarlbed  wire 
in  evidence,  mixed  with  the  grass 
growing  on  tihe  hollows  and  hilloc'ks 
surrounding  the  ponds.  We  moved 
on  to  territory  occupied  by  the  allies 
who  had  not  the  cement  protections, 
gun  emplacements,  pill  boxes,  etc.  of 
their  enemies.  We  picked  up  the 


names  of  Zilleibeck,  Sanctuary  Wobd 
and  others  leading  on  to  Ypres.  Fase- 
chendaele  was  about  two  miles  from 
the  route  taken  by  our  party.  On 
the  wiay  we  ^passed  several  cemeter- 
ies. Thise  close  to  the  road  we  could 
see  were  well  kept  with  brick  or 
stone  walls  being  built  around  them, 
about  five  feet  high,  some  complete 
and  some  under  construction. 


AT  THE  CANADIAN  MEMORIAL 

Ypres  and  Cloth  Hall  — A Reconstructed  Town  — Short  Stay 

at  Vimy  Ridge 


Before  reaching  Ypres  we  came 
to  ‘"Maple  Avenue."  This  was 
planted  on  each  side  with  Oanadian 
maple  trees  and  led  off  the  main  road 
over  half  a mile  to  the  Canadian  me- 
morial, being  built  in  memory  of  the 
Cfanadians  who  fell  in  the  vicinity. 
The  memorial  will  cover  between  two 
and  three  acres.  We  were  told  it 
was  on  Hill  60.  On  the  rising  ground 
there  is  a suitable  fence  of  cement 
being  built  and  up  the  slope  rises 
terrace  after  terrace  with  cement 
front,  all  planted  out  with  beautiful 
roses  and  other  flowers.  On  the 
top  'of  the  hill  is  a cement  base  about 
fifty  by  seventy  feet  on  which  the 
memorial  is  to  be  erected. 

We  lingered  there  about  half  an 
hour,  then  on  to  Ypres,  the  monu- 
ments of  at  least  six  cemeteries  being 
visible,  only  two  of  which  were  close 
to  the  road.  We  stopped  for  a few 
minutes  at  one,  beautifuilly  kept,  on 
the  front  of  which  we  head  Menin- 
Road  19 1'4-'1'9 1 8 This  was  said  to 

contain  over  five  hundred  graves — 
French,  British,  Canadian  and  Belg- 
ian. 

Ypres 

At  Ypres  almost  everything  had 
been  blown  off  the  map;  a few  pill- 
ars and  pieces  of  wall,  and  a fragment 
of  the  tower  of  the  Cloth  Hall  remain 
and  parts  of  St.  Marten’s  Cathedral. 
The  place  is  being  rebuilt,  and  in 
time  will  be  restored.  Nothing  has 
been  done  except  to  clean  up  most  of 
the  debris  of  the  Cloth  Hall  and  to 
scaffold  the  fraction  of  the  tower,  to 
remove  parts  that  were  in  danger  of 


falling  on  the  passing  people.  Part 
of  the  city  has  been  rebuilt  on  sub- 
stantial lines.  The  Cloth  Hall  was 
this  city’s  municipal  building,  origin- 
ally built  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  buildings  in  Europe. 

On  the  return  trip  we  passed  with- 
in a short  distance  of  Kemmel  Hill, 
and  other  points  of  historic  interest. 
The  agriculturists  have  restored  to 
cultivation  alniost  all  of  this  devast- 
ated area  and  many  houses  have  been 
restored,  not  in  the  old  form  but  by 
modern  brick  structures. 

Both  in  Belgium  and  Framce  the 
new  buildings  are  almost  all  of  red 
brick,  covered  by  red  tile  roofs.  The 
clay  being  found  suitable  for  making 
brick,  yards  are  established  at  suit- 
able points  all  over  the  country,  even 
brick  enough  for  one  or  two  houses 
being  made  at  a place.  In  other 
places  there  may  be  found  groups  of 
kilns  that  have  stood  for  several 
years,  as  evidenced  by  the  grass  groiw- 
ing  on  the  tops  and  sides.  This  is 
more  noticeable  in  France  than  in 
Belgium.  The  little  country  has 
been  helped  by  other  nations  and  has 
been  almost  entirely  restored,  while 
in  France,  those  who  built  first  secu— 
ed  aid  immediately  from  the  govern- 
ment, but  those  who  wanted  to  build 
in  1923  and  1924  found  difficulty  in 
obtaining  loans  from  the  government 
or  payment  from  the  reparations  fund 
because  the  casih  has  not  been  paid 
over  by  the  debtor  nation,  as  promis- 
ed in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The 
long  delay  has  left  Prance  without 
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ready  cash  to  relbuild  and  it  will  be 
years  before  all  the  brick  will  be  us- 
ed that  was  made  in  anticipation  of 
complete  rebuilding.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this  the  landscape  all  over  the 
country,  to  within  thirty  miles  of 
Paris,  is  dotted  with  new  buildings 
that  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  color  from  the  older  ones  which 
are  often  of  stone  with  thatched  roof 
and  whitewashed  walls. 

It  has  been  a long  busy  day.  We 
have  seen  many  thingis  but  had  to 
miss  some  things  we  greatly  desir- 
ed to  see.  One  was  Passchendale, 
only  two  miles  off  our  route,  in 
the  cemeteries  of  which  quite  a 
number  of  Grey  County  men  sleep. 
To-morrow  we  are  also  to  miss 
Cambria,  fifteen  miles  from  Arras, 
also  several  cemeteries  near  Arras, 
where  many  men  from  Owen  Sound 
and  vicinity  are  buried.  We  had 
exact  details  of  the  burial  plots  of 
at  least  thirty  officers  and  men  of 
the  147th  Battalion  but  we  were 
not  privileged  to  visit  one  of  them, 
as  the  trip  had  been  laid  out  for 
the  general  good  of  the  large  party 
and  individual  wishes  had  to  yield 
to  the  arrangements  previously 
made  for  the  tour.  We  stay  in 
Lille  for  the  night. 

A Day  South  East  of  Lille 
At  8 o’clock  sharp  we  are  again  in 
our  motor  coaches,  our  baggage  all 
packed  up  and  sent  on  to  Paris,  which 
we  are  to  reach  in  the  evening.  As 
we  drive  through  Lille  we  see  many 
evidences  of  the  battering  the  city 
received.  About  one-third  of  the  area 
fully  destroyed  has  been  re-tbuilt.  The 
part  of  the  city  only  partially  destroy- 
ed is  nearly  all  repaired  and  re-occu- 
pied. We  pass  out  of  the  city  along 
the  ridge  occup^ied  as  first  line  by  the 
German  forces,  and  come  to  the  im- 
mense chemical  establishments  of 
Kuhlman,  covering  100  acres.  This 
firm  controls  sixteen  factories  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France  covering  many 
lines 

A Great  Chemical  Works 
The  first  thing  we  notice  is  what 
looks  like  a small  mountain,  that 
looks  almost  like  the  mound  at  Wat- 
erloo; it  is  nearly  100  feet  high. 


These  works  were  established  ninety 
years  ago,  and  this  mound  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  ninety  years  of  refuse 
from  the  factory.  The  owner  of  this 
factory  is  the  Mayor  of  Lille,  who 
promised  us  his  hospitality  at  the 
reception  yesterday.  Preparations 
had  been  made  for  us  to  climb  the 
mountain  and  all  went  up  and  got  a 
good  view  of  the  city  and  the  country 
around  it.  We  were  shown  the  po- 
sition of  the  lines  of  the  German 
army,  and  the  lines  of  cement  defenc- 
es, quite  a number  of  them  right  in 
the  small  town  surrounding  the 
works.  The  factory  brings  its  raw 
material  from  Norway,  Sweden,  Ja- 
pan, China,  India  and  South  America, 
and  produces  very  large  quantities  of 
sulphuric  acid,  nitric  and  other  acids, 
chlorides,  bleaching  compounds,  fer- 
tilizers, etc  They  also  make  their 
own  glass  demijohns  and  other  con- 
tainers in  which  the  acids  are  shipp- 
ed. We  saw  about  three  acres  of  five 
gallon  glass  demijohns  waiting  for 
the  acids  to  be  put  in  them.  Many 
more  were  standing  filled  up  and  cov- 
ered with  willow  covering  to  protect 
them  from  damage  in  transportation. 

The  Germans  destroyed  a great  part 
of  the  factory  during  their  occupa- 
tion, but  reserved  the  part  used  for 
the  production  of  chlorine  gas  for  war 
purposes.  As  we  went  through  the 
works  we  saw  many  of  the  processes 
of  manufacture,  also  hundreds  of  tons 
of  fertilizer  that  helps  to  produce 
such  wonderful  crops  on  the  farms 
of  Northern  France  and  Belgium. 

A Textile  Mill 

We  are  again  on  the  move  in  our 
coaches  and  after  a drive  of  perhaps 
fifteen  miles  we  are  halted  again  at 
another  plant  belonging  to  the  same 
people  as  the  last  one.  This  is  a 
new  plant  with  model  conditions  a- 
round  it.  The  old  plant  was  entirely 
destroyed,  with  all  the  workmen’s 
houses  and  buildings.  They  began 
it  all  over  again  on  the  most  modern 
lines.  The  factory  now  stands  on 
the  former  site  of  the  town  and  the 
new  town  is  on  the  old  factory  site. 
The  factory  employs  two  thousand 
hands — men  and  women — In  the 
manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp  produ- 
cts, rope,  twine,  cordage  and  linen, 
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mostly  towelling,  sheeting  and  awn- 
ing and  lint  materials.  We  were 
shown  all  through  this  fine  factory  in 
which  are  most  modern  machines  and 
methods,  splendid  lighting,  mostly 
from  the  saw  tooth  roof  construction. 
We  saw  car  loads  of  hemp  going 
in  and  the  finished  materials  being 
shipped  out  and  the  duplicate  system 
of  power  so  that  in  case  of  failure  of 
one  source  temporarily  the  other 
could  be  immediately  substituted.  All 
machines  were  driven  by  separate  el- 
ectric motors  on  220  volts  electric 
current. 

A Reconstructed  Town 

We  were  then  shown  through  the 
new  town,  all  brick  construction,  ei- 
ther rented  or  sold  on  easy  payment 
plan  to  the  employees.  Good  schools 
and  churches  have  been  built  and  fine 
playgrounds  for  the  children  and 
fields  for  sports  of  the  grown  ups  are 
provided  free.  Good  sewerage, 
water  works  system  and  electric 
light  for  all  the  town  have  been  in- 
stalled. 

We  were  then  taken  to  the  com- 
munity hall  where  employees'  band 
of  about  fifty  instruments  greeted  us 
and  we  were  invited  to  a very  fine 
banquet,  the  band  supplying  splendid 
music.  When  the  band  struck  up 
the  “Maple  Leaf”  everyone  was  on 
his  feet,  also  for  “O  Canada,”  “God 
Save  the  King,”  and  the  French 
National  Anthem. 

Addresses  of  welcome  and  suitable 
replies  were  made.  The  banquet  was 
of  ten  courses  most  admirably  served. 
The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated,  in- 
cluding Canadian  and  British  fiags. 

Very  Large  Coal  Mine 

We  are  again  on  the  road  driving 
through  La  Bassie  and  Loos  in  the 
coal  mining  district  with  Lens  ahead 
and  we  are  stopped  again  at  one  of 
the  large  coal  mine  offices.  The 
company  operates  fourteen  mines  in 
all,  emiploying  twelve  thousand  men. 
They  sell  coal  in  all  sizes,  manufac- 
ture coke  and  use  coal  tar  fo.r  residue 
from  the  coke  manufacture  with  coal 
dust  to  make  briquettes.  In  this 
way  they  make  first  class  fuel  out  of 
what  was  formerly  two  waste  pro- 
ducts. 

We  were  greeted  by  music  from  an- 


other splendid  band  and  entertained 
in  the  community  hall  to  another  ban- 
quet equal  to  the  one  we  had  in  the 
forenoon.  The  President  of  the 
company,  M.  L.  Dupont,  spoke  very 
fair  English  and  referred  touchingly 
to  the  Canadian  soldiers  who  helped 
in  the  defence — the  splendid  brave 
men  that  they  were.  The  engineer, 
N.  P.  Weiss,  and  the  director,  M.  E. 
Bartholmey,  also  spoke.  Our  direc- 
tors made  suitalble  replies. 

We  are  again  on  our  way.  We 
pass  through  Lens,  now  being  relbuilt, 
and  arrive  at  Vimy  Ridge. 

Vlmy  Ridge 

Here  all  got  out  and  climlbed  up  the 
slope  which  the  French  Government 
has  set  apart  as  a memorial  for  Cana- 
dian soldiers.  A monument  is  to  be 
erected  on  the  highest  point  later  on. 
The  ground  is  just  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  left,  torn  by  shell  fire, 
with  the  German  trenches  ju^t  as 
they  left  them,  except  what  nature 
has  done  with  grass  and  flowers  to 
cover  the  scare  of  war.  To  look  at 
the  ridge  from  a distance  one  would 
not  notice  anything  unusual,  but 
when  one  came  to  go  over  it,  travel 
was  very  dlfflcult.  It  is  pitted  with 
shell  craters  of  all  sizes  and  shapes 
one  occasionally  holding  water, 
baribed  wire  and  telephone  wire 
sticking  ou^^of  the  soil,  also  peculiar 
forms  of  stones  thrown  up  to  the  sur- 
face. As  we  made  our  way  over  it 
samples  of  wire,  etc.,  were  cut  off, 
and  one  lady  found  part  of  the  time 
fuse  of  a shrapnel  shell  Hundreds 
of  snap  shots  were  made  by  the  visi- 
tors. It  was  now  4 o’clock  and  we 
had  to  be  at  Arras  at  6 o'clock  to  take 
the  train  for  Paris,  so  our  sight  of 
Neuville,  St  Vaast,  La  Torquette  and 
Arras  were  only  what  we  could  see 
passing  through  on  the  cars.  They 
all  have  many  new  brick  buildings 
both  for  business  and  residence  pur- 
poses. They  have  made  good  pro- 
gress in  the  five  and  one-half  years 
since  the  Armistice  was  signed. 

On  the  Train  for  Paris 

We  were  just  In  time  to  get  the 
train  from  Arras  to  Paris.  We 
passed  through  splendid  country, 
though  scarred  by  war  till  we  get 
within  thirty  miles  of  Paris.  The 
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farms  are  larger,  as  we  progress,  and 
there  are  evidence  of  modern  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  such  as  mowerB, 
horse  rakes  and  a couple  of  self- 
binders  and  three  or  four  of  the  old 
style  of  reapers  that  put  off  the  sheav- 
es of  grain  unbound.  The  line  of 
railroad  eeemed  to  have  been  the 
fighting  line  as  we  could  see  fortifi- 
cations on  both  sides,  also  numerous 
monumente  and  cemeteries,  mostly 
on  the  south  side  of  the  tracks. 

Continental  Railways 
The  railroad  is  now  in  good  condi- 
tion although  we  could  see  many 
bridges  had  been  rebuilt.  The  rail- 
roads we  have  passed  over  in  the  two 
countries  are  wonderfully  etraight 
and  level.  The  passenger  cars, 
though  not  nearly  so  long  as  ours, 
have  three  pair  of  wheels,  one  near 
each  end  and  one  in  the  middle.  Ours 
at  home  have  two  pair  close  together 
at  each  end.  The  middle  pair  of 
wheels  on  these  continental  cars 
would  never  allow  the  cars  to  round 
the  curves  on  the  roads  at  home, 
and  this  same  middle  pair  would 
make  a teeter  of  the  car  going  over 
the  humps  in  the  tracks  of  the  rail- 
ways going  up  to  Owen  Sound.  The 
compartments  are  somewhat  exclus- 
ive, holding  six  persons  each,  three 
sitting  backward  and  three  forward. 
There  are  first,  second  and  third  class 
cars  on  each  train.  There  is  not 
much  difference  between  first  and 
second  class — upholstering  good  in 
both.  You  only  know  the  difference 
by  the  I or  II  mark  on  the  car 
doors.  The  third  class,  having 
wooden  seats,  are  more  largely  pat- 
ronized. The  doors  open  at  the 
side  and  each  compartment  is 


emiptied  in  a minute,  at  the  plat- 
form. 

Where  the  Germans  Stopped 

Leaving  Arras  Wednesday  evening 
at  4 o’clock  by  train  for  Paris,  we 
pass  through  a country  scarred  by 
the  war  but  considerably  recovered, 
almost  all  the  land  is  back  under 
cultivation  and  mother  nature  has 
spread  a beautiful  green  carpet  of 
grass  and  crops  to  cover  up  the 
wounds  of  war.  We  see  the  blackened 
stubs  of  trees  the  tops  of  which  have 
been  blown  away  by  high  explosive 
shells  till  we  get  within  about  thirty 
miles  of  the  city.  The  possession  of 
railway  lines  for  the  transport  of 
men  and  munitions  was  essential 
and  a line  of  fight  consequently  was 
along  the  very  necessary  line  of  com- 
munication. The  houses  and  out- 
buildings had  fallen  a prey  to  flames 
and  shot,  removing  all  cover  from 
the  landscape.  In  their  place  the 
landscape  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
is  dotted  with  small  patches  of  red 
which  we  recognize  as  brick  houses 
and  barns  with  roofs  of  red  tile.  Here 
and  there  along  the  line  are  cement 
gun  emplacements,  “pill  boxes”  and! 
entrance  to  dugouts.  These  mark  the 
places  where  the  armies  settled  down 
to  trench  warefare.  The  old  trenches 
however  are  mostly  filled  up  and  un- 
der cultivation.  The  further  on  we 
go  the  land  is  not  so  intensively 
cultivated,  the  hoed  crops  giving  place 
to  grain  crops  and  the  grain  crops 
to  hay  and  pasture.  We  are  told  that 
the  season  for  vegetables  and  root 
crops  is  ten  days  to  two  weeks  later 
at  Paris  than  the  north  part  of 
France.  There  are  numerous  orchards 
as  we  near  the  cUy  mostly  apples 

cherries. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  PARIS 

Reception  at  the  Arce  de  Triomphe  — At  Versailles  — Banquet 
With  Marshal  Foch 


On  our  arrival  at  Paris  at  8 o’clock 
we  are  met  by  representatives  of  the 
press,  the  city  and  the  governiment, 
also  by  Mr.  Philleipe  Roy,  representa- 
tive of  the  Dominion  Government  in 


matters  of  trade  and  commerce — 
born  in  Quebec,  lived  thirteen  years 
in  Winnipeg  and  has  been  for  twelve 
years  in  the  capital  city  of  Paris.  He 
speaks  both  languages  fluently.  To 
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him  we  owe  much  of  the  pleasant 
time  we  spent  here. 

After  hearty  greetings  the  party 
was  taken  in  motor  coaches,  called 
here  €hare-a-'banc,  to  our  hotel,  the 
‘‘Palace  Lyon”  and  the  “Moderene” 
where  we  had  first  class  accommoda- 
tion. 

Reception  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 

In  the  morning  quite  early  we  get 
into  the  motor  coaches  and  are  driv- 
en to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  where  we 
deposit  with  approprfate  ceremony  a 
wreath  on  the  grave  of  the  Unknown 
French  Soldier.  On  tne  way  we  pass 
along  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
which  pretty  nearly  divides  the  city 
into  two  equal!  parts.  It  is  not  a 
large  river  as  we  on  this  side  esti- 
mate rivers,  averaging  about  two 
hundred  feet  wide,  crossed  by  many 
fine  bridges  and  floating  many  small 
craft  especially  canal  boats  that  are 
a large  factor  in  the  transportation 
of  merchandise,  feed  and  fuel.  We 
passed  many  splendid  buildings  am- 
ong them  the  “Hotel  de  Ville”  in 
English  the  City  Hall  and  the 
“Louvre”  the  largest  art  gallery  in 
the  world,  also  the  Moyal  Palace. 

The  Arc  d-e  Triomphe,  English 
“Triumphal  Arch”  was  begun  about 
1806  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  com- 
memorate his  victories  and  is  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  The  Minister  of  War  was  re- 
presented by  General  Gerard,  head 
of  military  affairs.  The  speeches  were 
short  but  the  service  of  the  Cana- 
dian soldier  in  France  was  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  the  French 
speakers.  The  ceremony  occupied 
about  forty  minutes. 

Gay  Pairee 

We  were  then  taken  for  a tour  of 
the  city,  stopping  first  at  the  Tro- 
carder,  a very  beautiful  structure  and 
tower  with  wings  in  the  form  of  a 
quarter  circle  on  each  side  the  whole 
making  a huge  crescent  with  many 
acres  of  gardens  and  parks,  trees  and 
flowers  in  abundance.  Beyond,  over 
the  river  Seine,  is  the  wonderful 
Eiffel  Tower,  a gigantic  steel  struc- 
ture almost  a thousand  feet  high, 
from  the  top  of  which  a complete 
panoramic  view  of  the  city  and  sur- 
roundings can  be  had.  We  crossed 


the  river,  passed  the  tower  and  many 
beautiful  buildings  including  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  pala- 
tial offices  of  the  government  depart- 
ments, the  Palace  of  Justice  and 
other  buildings.  On  the  way  we  saw 
the  ruin  caused  by  one  of  the  shells 
fired  about  forty  miles  by  the  big 
German  cannon.  It  lit  on  a substantial 
stone  building,  four  stories  high  and 
tore  a gap  about  forty  feet  wide, 
thirty  feet  deep  from  the  street  and 
part  of  it  down  to  the  first  story — 
not  a very  serious  damage  as  com- 
pared with  the  destruction  wrought 
by  a bomb  dropped  from  aircraft. 
This  bombardment  was  calculated  to 
scare  the  inhabitants  and  cause  them 
to  desert  the  city.  The  German  psy- 
chology was  all  wrong.  They  did  not 
leave  and  it  only  caused  them  to 
fight  harder  in  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. 

We  cross  a bridge  over  one  part 
of  the  river  to  an  island  on  which 
is  situated  many  large  and  impor- 
tant buildings,  the  one  that  we  were 
specially  interested  in  being  Notre 
Dame  Cathedral,  the  beauties  of 
which  both  outside  and  inside  are 
almost  beyond  description.  About  an 
hour  was  spent  here,  ft  would  require 
days  to  see  it  all.  We  cross  the  other 
branch  of  the  rivec  and  presently 
we  see  a large  monument  in  a 
square.  This  marks  the  spot  where 
the  famous  prison,  the  Bastile  stood. 
It  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  this  mon- 
ument set  up  to  mark  the  location 
of  many  tragedies  and  much  cruel 
imprisonment. 

Large  Chemical  Works 

In  the  afternoon  we  were  driven 
to  a suburb  Neuilly  for  a visit  to  the 
Chatelaine  Chemical  Works,  a large 
and  important  factory  where  stan- 
dard medicines  were  manufactured, 
pills  and  powders,  disinfectants, 
phosphates,  etc.;  we  must  not  forget 
the  tooth  pastes,  perfumes  and  toilet 
powders,  so  much  in  demand  by  the 
ladies.  Refreshments  were  served  to 
all  and  each  one  received  a package 
containing  several  articles  of  their 
manufacture  including  of  course  per- 
fume and  toilet  articles. 

Returning  to  the  city  we  saw  that 
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it  was  entirely  surrounded  by  walls 
and  fortifications.  Going  out  we  paus- 
ed a few  moments  at  the  gate  and 
coming  in  we  also  stopped  a short 
time.  On  inquiry  we  learned  that  an 
oflEicial  measured  the  gasoline  in 
our  tank  as  we  left  the  city  and  again 
when  we  re-entered.  Had  we  tank- 
ed up  outside  the  city  a tax  on  the 
increase  of  gasoline  would  be  collect- 
ed. Taxation  down  to  a fine  point. 

Official  Reception 

We  were  driven  back  to  the  city 
hall  where  we  were  officially  receiv- 
ed by  government  officials  and  the 
mayor  and  city  council.  The  French 
people  in  their  speeches  at  this  and 
all  public  receptions  and  banquets 
referred  to  the  part  taken  by  the 
Canadian  soldiers  in  the  war  and 
paid  strong  tribute  to  their  bravery 
and  initiative.  In  the  evening  tickets 
to  the  opera  were  furnished  to  all 
who  cared  to  go. 

French  Money 

It  takes  some  time  to  get  used  to 
the  French  money.  The  standard  coin 
is  a franc  of  one  hundred  centimes 
(cents.)  The  par  value  of  the  franc 
before  the  war  was  about  twenty 
cents.  The  rate  of  exchange  when 
we  were  there  was  eighteen  for  a 
dollar  or  about  five  and  one  half 
cents  each.  The  silver  coin  of  pre- 
war times  was  just  about  like  an 
old  Canadian  twenty  cent  piece — a 
trifle  smaller  than  the  quarter  dollar. 
Now  it  is  a sort  of  nickel  and  bronze 
mixture.  The  50,  25,  10  and  5 cen- 
time pieces  being  nickel  with  a 
round  hole  punched  through  the 
centre.  There  are  also  5 and  10  cen- 
time pieces  of  pre  war  times  like  an 
English  halfpenny  and  penny  in 
size — Paper  currency  was  in  common 
use,  5 franc  bills,  a half  larger  than 
the  Canadian  25  cent  bill  — 10 
franc  bill  larger,  and  larger  denom- 
inations a trifle  smaller  than  our 
Canadian  bank  notes.  A five  franc 
bill  being  worth  about  27  cents  of 
our  money. 

Splendid  Taxi  Service 

The  taxi  cabs  of  Paris  were  won- 
derful; you  could  get  one  almost 
any  moment  in  any  part  of  the  city. 
The  drivers  were  most  expert  and 
it  was  surprising  how  they  would 


work  in  and  out  through  a crowd 
of  vehicles,  without  touching  yet  go- 
ing within  an  inch  of  them  on  either 
side.  The  fare  was  only  a trifle — quite 
a distance  for  three  franc  (16  cents). 
This  would  include  from  one  to  five 
passengers  at  the  one  price. 

At  Versailles 

On  Friday  morning  a motor  coach 
drive  of  about  ten  miles  brought  us 
to  Versailles,  where  the  peace 
treaty  was  signed  after  the  war.  We 
were  driven  to  the  Palaces  known 
as  the  Grand  Trianon  and  the  Petit 
Trianon  and  shown  through  them. 
We  saw  the  rooms  that  formed  the 
suites  of  Napoleon  I and  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Empress,  also  those  oc- 
cupied by  the  latev  Emperors,  the 
furniture  and  fittings  all  being  there. 
The  gardens  surrounding  the  palace 
contained  many  wonderful  flowers 
and  shrubs.  Roses  in  great  variety 
abounded — hundreds  of  them  trim- 
med up  about  five  feet  high,  having 
a stem  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter 
like  a small  tree  with  a crown  of 
leaves  with  clusters  of  roses.  A beau- 
tiful lake  is  to  be  seen  at  the  left 
with  ornamental  approaches.  The 
grounds  several  hundreds  of  acres  in 
extent,  were  beautifully  laid  out — 
winding  roads  among  the  trees  and 
streams  containing  many  fish  that 
would  come  to  the  surface  in  large 
numbers  to  get  pieces  of  cake  and 
candy.  We  also  saw  through  the 
building  containing  the  Royal  car- 
riages that  had  been  used  by  the  Em- 
perors for  centuries.  Each  one  had 
his  own;  some  had  several  of  them 
also  some  very  crude  looking  cutters. 
The  harness  room  was  a show  in  it- 
self. 

Unique  Luncneon  at  Palace 
Luncheon  was  served  on  the  peri- 
style about  five  hundred  feet  long, 
the  roof  supported  by  beautiful 
columns  on  both  sides  which  gave 
a welcome  shade,  for  the  day  was 
very  warm.  It  was  a most  sumptuous 
meal  and  we  received  special  honor 
as  this  was  the  first  and  only  time 
that  a social  function  and  luncheon 
were  given  at  this  place.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Versailles  presid- 
ed. In  his  speech  he  told  us  that  he 
was  born  in  the  place  where  Jac- 
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ques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Can- 
ada, first  saw  the  light  of  day  and 
that  on  this  peristyle  Jacques  Car- 
tier  presented  the  two  Indians  he 
brought  back  from  Canada  with  him. 
At  the  close  of  the  banquet  a French 
actress  who  succeeded  Sara  Bern- 
hardt, after  some  persuasion  made  a 
speech  in  which  she  eulogized  Can- 
ada, which  she  had  visited  quite  re- 
cently. The  time  occupied  at  table 
was  almost  two  and  a half  hours. 

Where  Peace  Was  Signed 
Our  motors  awaited  us  for  a 
drive  to  the  numerous  places  of  inter- 
est and  to  the  hotels  where  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  nations  re- 
sided during  the  framing  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles.  We  were  shown 
through  the  Palace  where  the  treaty 
was  negotiated  and  among  the  in- 
teresting relics  the  table  on  which 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 
Phillipe  Roye,  the  Canadian  Trade 
representative,  accompanied  our 
party  to  all  the  public  functions  and 
made  everything  easy  for  us  in  the 
strange  city,  where  tilie  people  spoke 
a language  unfamiliar  to  most  of  us. 

Banquet  With  Marshal  Foch 
We  were  then  driven  back  to 
Paris  to  a very  wonderful  banquet 
at  the  Interallied  Union  Club  by  La 
Benvenue  Prancaise,  a national  club 
somewhat  akin  to  our  Canadian  Club. 
The  special  attraction  was  the  pre- 
sence of  Marshal  Foch,  who  was 
Commander-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces 
during  the  last  part  of  the  war. 
M.  Benazet  represented  the  French 
Government.  Many  representative 
men  of  France  were  also  present,  al- 
so many  French  ladies  who  were  not- 
ed for  pleasing  and  vivacious  manner 
After  the  ten  course  dinner  Marshal 
Foch  made  a most  pleasing  refer- 
ence in  his  speech  of  welcome  to  the 
valor,  bravery  and  earnestness  of  the 
Canadian  troops  who  fought  so  val- 
iantly in  every  engagement,  includ- 
ing Passichendale,  Vimy  and  many 
others — the  first  to  be  tested  by  the 
horrible  and  deadly  chlorine  gas  and 
who  stood  out  against  it  and 
held  their  ground.  It  was  a great 
pleasure  to  cheer  time  and  again  the 
grand  old  General.  After  the  banquet 


there  was  an  hour  of  pleasant  social 
intercourse  in  the  garden,  the  Gen- 
eral passing  here  and  there  through 
the  crowd  conversing  freely  with  all 
that  he  met.  About  ll  o’clock  there 
were  indications  of  a coming  thun- 
der storm  and  the  party  quickly  dis- 
persed hundreds  of  taxis  being  avail- 
able. The  rain  was  not  heavy  and 
no  one  suffered  from  the  first  touch 
of  moisture  we  had  encountered  since 
we  sailed  from  Montreal. 

A French!  Newspaper 

Saturday  was  spent  in  different 
ways  sightseeing  shopping,  etc.  A 
visit  to  a newspaper  office  by  a 
party  was  quite  interesting.  The 
plant  was  up-to-date  ?n  every  respect 
but  the  papers  quite  insignificant  as 
compared  with  Canadian  journals 
— four,  six  and  eight  pages — no  more 
■ — few  advertisements,  very  little 
news,  either,  local  or  general — lead- 
ing articles  largely  of  a political  na- 
ture signed  by  the  writers — but  the 
circulation — oh  boyi»  some  of  them 
running  over  the  million  mark.  The 
one  redeeming  feature  in  newspaper- 
dom  was  the  European  edition  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  daily,  published 
in  Paris  in  English,  tne  largest  pap- 
er of  the  lot  and  containing  quite  a 
good  variety  of  United  States  and 
Canadian  news. 

The  Louwe 

Of  the  points  of  special  interest  the 
Louvre  held  first  place.  The  collection 
of  paintings  and  sculptures  by  the 
best  artists  was  wonderful.  One 
might  well  spend  a month  here  with 
profit.  An  experienced  guide  at  a 
small  cost  showed  us  in  course  of 
an  hour  a selection  of  the  choicest 
paintings,  the  finest  scultpure,  and 
many  old  historic  js*elics.  A short 
time  with  a guide  book  beforehand 
enabled  us  to  choose  in  advance  what 
we  wanted  most  to  see.  The  Panth- 
eon, which  is  the  burial  place  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  the  Tomb  of  Napo- 
leon I,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Univer- 
sity, the  parks  and  gardens  of  Lux- 
emburg all  claimed  a number  of 
Canadian  visitors. 

Reception  by  President  of  France 

At  6 o’clock  everyone  was  on  hand 
at  the  Palace.  The  new  President  of 
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France  M.  Doumergue  held  a recep- 
tion for  the  Canadian  Press  party. 
It  was  a very  pleasu-nt  affair,  quiet, 
dignified,  but  quite  democratic — no 
special  dress;  we  just  appeared  in 
the  togs  in  which  we  travelled  and 
toured  the  city.  We  were  ushered  in- 
to a very  large  and  beautiful  recep- 
tion room  in  the  Palace.  After  a 
few  moments  the  President  came  in 
attended  by  two  officials.  He  made 
a short  speech  of  welcome.  President 
Edy  was  presented  to  him  and  he  in 
turn  presented  each  one  of  the  dele- 
gates by  name.  The  President  shook 
hands  cordially  with  each  one  when 
introduced.  He  was  a man  about  five 
feet  nine  inches,  rather  stout,  and 
had  a very  pleasing  and  cordial  man- 
ner. On  invitation  the  party  spent 
some  time  in  the  beautiful  garden 
attached  to  the  Palace  before  return- 
ing to  the  hotels. 

Parisian  Life 

Instead  of  taking  dinner  at  the 
hotel  the  writer  wished  to  know 
something  of  the  life  of  the 


ordinary  citizen  and  merchant.  Af- 
ter a walk  of  ten  minutes  or  so  I 
dropped  into  a small  restaurant  cap- 
able of  seating  twenty  five  or  thirty 
people.  It  was  clean  and  well  kept. 
A choice  of  food  was  made — an  in- 
dividual meat  pie,  bread  and  but- 
ter, some  cookies,  an  individual  light 
pudding  with  sauce,  a pot  of  tea,  en- 
ough for  three  cups,  with  sugar  and 
cream,  all  nicely  served.  The  bill 
was  rather  a surprise — two  francs 
twenty  centimes — about  thirteen 

cents  of  our  money  at  current  rate  of 
exchange.  An  hour’s  walk  in  parks 
and  along  a pleasure  resort  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  showed  the  popu- 
lace to  be  a vivacious  pleasure  loving 
people  who  loved  swings,  teeters,  and 
merry-go-rounds  and  enjoyed  all 
kinds  of  innocent  contraptions  that 
gave  a little  thrill  or  zest  to  them. 
I saw  very  little  tennis,  cricket,  or 
ball  games.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
a Toronto  Exhibition  Midway  would 
be  very  liberally  patronized  if  the 
charges  were  moderate. 


FIRST  DAYS  IN  LONDON 

Trip  Across  thie  Cbannel  — Visit  to  Houses  of  Parliament  — Lord 

Riddell’s  Banquet 


We  left  for  London  at  9 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  baggage  had  to  be 
packed  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
transportation  official  at  7.30  in 
order  to  be  on  our  train.  The 
coaches  were  reserved  for  our 
party  and  were  not  overcrowded 
At  1 o’clock  we  reached  our 
port  on  the  channel,  Dieppe.  All 
had  to  produce  their  passports 
before  going  on  board  the  French 
steel  steamer,  a government  vessel 
of  considerable  size.  Dinner  had 
been  arranged  for  by  Thos.  Cook  and 
Son.  The  tables  were  twice  filled  be- 
fore any  others  were  served.  We 
pulled  out  at  2 o’clock  into  quite  a 
sea,  a stiff  breeze  was  blowing  from 
the  southwest  catching  us  on  the 
quarter  which  gave  the  boat  a kind 


of  spiral  motion  which  is  likely  to 
produce  stomach  trouble.  As  we  went 
on  the  breeze  increased  and  the 
water  was  coming  over  the  bow  in 
sheets  when  we  pulleo  into  our  har- 
bor, New  Haven,  on  the  south  coast 
of  England.  The  country  between 
Paris  and  the  coast  was  rolling  land, 
something  like  that  in  the  county  of 
Grey  outside  of  Owen  Sound.  The 
soil  appeared  fertile  but  the  farms 
were  larger  and  more  like  Ontario 
farms  on  which  modern  implements 
are  used.  The  crops  looked  quite 
like  those  in  Ontario  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July..  They  were  not  so  far 
advanced  as  in  the  North  ern  France, 
where  so  much  fertilizer  is  used, 
the  farms  larger  and  not  so  special- 
ly cultivated.  There  were  many 
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shade  trees  mostly  along  fences, 
miany  with  a leaf  the  shape  of  the 
Canadian  maple  hut  different  in  con- 
struction. One  thing  that  made 
the  territory  look  like  home  was 
the  many  appde  orchards  along 
the  way,  almost  every  farm  had 
one,  and  they  looked  well  kept 
and  thrifty.  The  buildings  were 
of  ancient  design,  mostly  stone,  one 
story  with  steep  roofs,  variously  cov- 
ered with  tile,  slate,  shingles  and 
thatch.  In  three  distriv>ts  where  there 
were  hills  with  springs,  there  were 
small  systems  of  irrigation  that  help- 
ed out  the  crops  in  dry  times.  There 
were  quite  a number  of  gravel  roads, 
not  wide  but  apparently  well  surfac- 
ed and  kept  up. 

In  England 

The  first  glimpses  of  England 
were  the  white  chalk  cliffs,  which 
were  seen  through  a slight  fog  before 
we  could  trace  any  land.  After  a 
while  we  could  see  the  landscape  in 
beautiful  green  fields  and  meadows. 
Eveything  quiet  because  it  was  Sun- 
day. When  we  left  Paris  in  the  morn- 
ing more  than  onti.  third  of  the 
shops  were  open  doing  business  as 
usual — and  everythin/  looked  as 
though  it  were  a public  holiday  at 
home.  The  change  was  very  notice- 
able. 

After  again  showing  our  passports 
and  having  our  baggage  passed  by 
the  customs — any  we  were  carrying 
by  hand,  we  boarded  the  English 
train,  the  baggage  given  into  the 
charge  of  Thomas  Cook  and  Son  was 
not  even  opened.  Our  compartments 
held  eight  persons  with  a door  on 
each  side  of  the  car.  The  French 
cars  had  a narrow  passage  along  one 
side  and  therefore  only  room  for 
six  in  each  compartment. 

Arrive  at  London 

At  6 o’clock  all  were  on  our  way, 
a through  train  for  London  reaching 
there  a little  befoie  9.  We  passed 
through  a beautiful  part  of  the  coun- 
try, everything  looking  at  its  best, 
some  ranges  of  hills  made  the  lands- 
cape more  picturesque  than  France. 
There  seemed  to  be  considerable  in 
hay  and  pasture  and  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  could  be  seen  quietly  graz- 


ing on  the  fields.  The  modes  of  culti- 
vation seemed  modern  as  nearly  as 
we  could  tell  by  implements  we  could 
see  in  the  fields  and  yards  along  the 
way. 

We  were  met  at  the  Victoria  Sta- 
tion by  motor  busses  and  conveyed 
one  half  to  the  Russel  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  Cecil  Hotel.  It  was 
our  fortune  to  be  sent  to  the  Cecil, 
which  seemed  to  be  a sort  of  head- 
quarters for  Canadians.  We  were 
assigned  our  rooms  and  most  of  us 
were  soon  enjoying  a much  needed 
rest  as  the  days  had  been  very  full 
of  banquets,  receptions,  etc.,  and  we 
were  glad  of  the  quiet  of  this  home- 
like hotel  where  the  people  spoke 
our  language  though  somewhat 
different  in  accent  from  what  we 
were  used  to  in  Ontario. 

London 

In  the  Hotel  Cecil  there  was  a 
special  dining  room  for  the  press 
party.  This  made  it  very  convenient 
as  often  the  breakfast  had  to  be 
early  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
programme  of  the  day  and  sometimes 
the  evening  meal  would  be  quite 
late  following  a day  out  from  Lon- 
don. It  is  daylight  till  about  10 
o’clock  p.  m'.  and  the  special  trips 
sometimes  made  the  return  to  the 
hotel  quite  late  and  the  dinner  fol- 
lowing the  return,  later.  We  were 
furnished  with  a guide  book  and 
maps  showing  lines  of  transportation 

London  Transportation 

A short  tour  on  the  streets  in 
the  early  miorning  brought  its  sur- 
prises. No  street  cars,  but  two  story 
or  double  deck  omnibuses  driven  by 
gasoline  motors  bearing  numbers  and 
running  in  every  direction.  A refer- 
ence map  furnished  us  gave  a key 
to  the  system.  If  you  wanted  to  go 
to  any  certain  place  you  just  look- 
ed on  your  map  and  got  the  number 
of  the  bus  and  climbed  on  board. 
There  was  a stairway  at  each  end 
and  the  upper  deck  carried  the 
greater  number  of  passengers  in  the 
fine  weather.  We  found  later  that 
street  cars  called  “trams”  were  in 
use  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  The 
bus  service  was  wonderfully  efficient. 
You  could  get  the  one  you  wanted 
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usually  in  less  than  a minute. 

The  underground  railway  system 
(called  tubes)  extended  to  all  parts 
of  the  city.  The  stations  were  num- 
erous and  the  platforms  reached  by 
steps,  or  large  elevators  called  “lifts” 
according  to  the  depth  the  track  was 
from  the  surface.  The  trains  travel 
very  fast,  stop  fromi  high  speed  very 
quickly  and  start  just  as  quickly. 
Service  every  two  or  three  minutes — 
all  single  tracks,  that  is  in  no  case 
are  there  two  tracks  in  a tube — all 
traffic  in  one  direction,  return  was 
made  by  a different  tube. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament 

We  were  given  a complete  pro- 
gramme for  the  ten  days  we  are  to 
spend  in  London  and  vicinity,  the 
first  being  a visit  to  the  Parliament 
Buildings  timed  for  11  o’clock.  We 
were  divided  into  parties  of  thirty, 
each  with  a well  known  public  man 
as  a guide.  Ours  was  William  Bull, 
M.  P.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
posted  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Each  party  started  in  a 
different  direction.  Our  first  place 
of  interest  was  Westminster  Hall 
where  the  Monarchs  are  crowned, 
where  Charles  I was  tried  and  where 
many  other  scenes  and  trials  of  a 
political  nature  have  been  enacted. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  widest  single 
span  of  roof  in  the  world.  Recently 
it  was  found  that  some  of  the  great 
oak  timbers  had  been  honeycombed 
by  boring  insects.  Many  large  pieces 
had  to  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 
Quite  a number  of  the  old  timbers 
were  still  on  the  fioor  of  the  hall. 
It  was  very  difficult  to  secure  tim- 
bers of  sufficient  size  and  the  only 
place  where  they  could  be  got 
large  enough  in  England  was  the 
same  forest  where  the  timbers  were 
obtained  hundreds  of  years  before. 
When  first  built  the  Law  Courts  open- 
ed off  this  hall  but  these  have  been 
removed  to  special  buildings,  oc- 
cupying three  blocks  in  the  city. 
From  the  Hall  we  went  to  the  Chapel. 
A beautiful  place  that  would  seat 
perhaps  two  hundred  people.  Exquis- 
ite in  archiecture,  carvings  and  orn- 
amental windows.  On  the  altar  is  a 
cloth  the  handiwork  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 


In  thie  Commons  Chamber 

The  House  of  Commons  is  a neat, 
compact  but  plain  Chamber.  Not 
equal  either  in  size  or  style  to  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  at  Ot- 
tawa. The  party  rested  a few  mom- 
ents in  “The  seats  of  the  Mighty”, 
but  as  we  were  a well  behaved  bunch 
no  one  was  brought  before  the  bar 
of  the  house  for  trial.  The  House  of 
Lords  was  in  session  on  some  spe- 
cial case  so  were  not  at  liberty  to 
visit  their  Chamber.  We  were  con- 
ducted through  the  various  depart- 
ments, offices,  and  rooms  and  finally 
reached  the  promenade  along  the 
front  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames  and 
our  guide  explained  the  designs  on 
the  panels  or  sections  of  this  front 
each  being  an  historical  representa- 
tion of  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
an  English  Monarch.  From  the  prom- 
enade we  had  a fine  view  of  the 
river  with  its  shipping  and  of  the 
tower  three  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
high,  beautiful  in  design  and  on 
which  is  the  famous  clock,  the  faces 
of  which  are  twenty-five  feet  in  dia- 
meter. 

Banquetted  by  Lord  Riddell 

It  was  not  a long  walk  from  our 
hotel  to  the  parliament  buildings, 
only  about  four  blocks.  Another  four 
or  five  blocks  and  we  were  at  the 
picture  gallery.  Princes’  Restaurant. 
At  a luncheon  by  Lord  Riddell  to 
meet  the  Council  of  the  Empire 
Press  Union  and  other  prominent 
men  about  sixty  in  addition  to  the 
hundred  and  seventy  Canadians.  Lord 
Riddell,  who  was  a very  close  friend 
of  Lloyd  George  and  companion  in 
his  travels  not  only  in  Great  Britain 
and  on  the  continent  but  on  his  trip 
to  United  States’  and  Canada,  proved 
to  be  a very  genial  host.  On  en- 
tering we  were  given  an  alphabetical 
list  of  the  guests  and  the  number  of 
the  table  at  which  each  person  was 
to  sit.  Glancing  casually  over  the 
list  I noticed  the  name  The  Hon. 
F.  C.  Wade,  K.  C.,  and  immediately 
recognized  it  as  the  name  of  my  old 
seat  mate  in  the  Owen  Sound  High 
School,  now  the  Collegiate  Institute. 
This  was  in  the  seventies  when  the 
school  occupied  the  two  east  rooms 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  Strathcona 
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School  on  4th  avenue  east.  In  a very 
short  time  we  were  together  calling 
to  mind  the  events  of  school  days. 
He  made  inquiries  about  the  students 
and  others  that  he  knew  at  that  time. 
In  a short  time  I intboduced  him  to 
Mr.  A.  W.  Wright  of  Mount  Forest 
and  they  recognized  each  other  as 
class  mates  at  Toronto  Univensity. 
Mr.  Wade  was  formerly  a lawyer  in 
Winnipeg  then  Commissioner  to  the 
Yukon,  then  trade  commissioner  for 
British  Columbia  to  Australia  and 
now  trade  comirtissioner  for  B.  C.  at 
London. 

When  all  had  taken  their  places 
at  tables,  at  a signal  all  arose  and 
grace  was  said  by  one  of  the  min- 
isters. This  was  the  first  public  func- 
tion in  Great  Britain  and  this  was 
the  practice  every  place  we  were  at 
in  the  British  Isles.  Not  once  on  the 
Continent  was  thanks  offered  to  the 
Giver  of  all  good  things  at  the  ban- 
quets or  luncheons.  The  menu  con- 
tained a number  of  English  words 
and  represented  a very  fine  meal. 
The  Canadian  press  party  received  a 
very  hearty  and  cordial  welcome  in 
the  speeches  that  followed — by  the 
host  and  several  of  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  the  English  press.  The 
replies  by  members  of  the  press 
party  were  good  and  in  keeping  with 
the  occasion. 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to 
give  the  names  of  all  the  well  known 
Englishmen  who  were  guests  with 
us.  We  might  mention  The  Hon. 
Peter  Larkin,  Canada’s  High  Com- 
miissioner  and  Miss  Larkin,  Viscount 
Burnham  and  the  Viscountess  Burn- 
ham, Sir  Harry  Brittain  and  Lady 
Brittain.  Sir  Robert  Donald  and 
Lady  Donald,  Sir  Edward  Iliffe,  Sir 
Roderick  Jones  and  Lady  Jones,  Val- 
entine Knapp,  Lt.-nCol.  W.  Grant 
Morden,  M.  P.  and  Mrs.  Morden,  Sir 
Stuart  Campbell,  Lt.  Col.  E.  F.  Law- 
son  and  Mrs.  Lawson. 

Kensington  Palace 

Following  the  luncheon  we  were 
invited  to  Kensington  Palace,  to 
meet  the  memibers  of  the  Society  of 
Journalists  by  joint  invitation  of 
Miss  M.  F.  Billington  and  Mrs.  Mas- 
sey Lyon.  On  the  way  we  had  a good 
opportunity  to  visit  Hyde  Park,  the 


spacious  playground  of  about  a 
hundred  acres  in  the  very  heart  of 
Old  London.  We  were  directed  to 
a very  large  severely  plain  two  story 
red  brick  building  apparently  the 
work  of  two  or  three  different  archi- 
tects in  its  original  building  and  ad 
ditions  or  extensions.  In  our  minds 
pictures  of  this  palace,  so  rich  in  its 
associations  with  the  British  throne, 
we  had  conceived  a place  of  some 
grandeur  and  rare  beauty  with  real 
architecture — but  both  exterior  and 
interior  were  extremely  plain.  There 
was  no  attempt  made  here  “to  keep 
up  with  the  Joneses’’  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  such  style  is  not  neces- 
sary either  to  the  happiness  of  the 
residents  or  the  development  of  the 
fine  character  and  good  sense  that 
marked  the  late  Queen  Victoria  and 
m'ade  her  beloved  not  only  by  her 
own  subjects,  but  revered  by  many 
in  every  civilized  nation. 

Queen  Victoria’s  Early  Home 

It  was  in  this  palace  that  she  was 
born.  May  24th,  1819  and  spent  her 
childhood  without  brothers  or  sisters, 
a rather  lonely  little  girl  bereft  of 
her  father  when  8 months  old.  She 
was  a girl  as  other  girls  with  her 
toys  and  dolls,  quite  plain  ordinary 
dolls,  not  as  elaborate  or  fancy  as 
some  of  those  of  recent  years  that 
go  to  sleep  when  laid  down  or  say 
“mama’’  when  squeezed.  They  are  all 
there  on  exhibition,  also  her  doll’s 
house,  a very  neat  little  structure 
in  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  palace. 
These  attracted  more  attention  from 
the  visitors  than  the  beautiful  tap- 
estries on  the  walls  or  even  such 
well  known  historical  paintings  as 
“William  of  Orange  on  his  White 
Horse  Crossing  the  Boyne’’  or  “The 
Death  of  Wolfe  at  the  taking  of  Que- 
bec.’’ These  original  paintings  and 
many  others  are  hung  in  the  rooms 
of  the  palace.  Our  present  Queen 
Mary  was  also  born  at  this  palace. 

The  house  originally  belonged  to 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  who  sold  it 
to  William  III,  Prince  of  Orange,  who 
remodeled  it  and  used  it  as  the 
Royal  palace  during  his  lifetime — 
both  he  and  Queen  Mary  died  there. 
It  was  the  royal  residence  down  to 
the  time  of  George  II. 
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Presented  to  Royalty 

When  the  party  had  gathered  in 
the  reception  room  they  were  pre- 
sented to  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  former  Govern- 
or General  of  Canada,  Her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Louise  Duchess  of 
Argyll,  wife  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Lome,  the  name  he  was  known  by 
when  Governor  General  of  Canada 
and  Lady  Patricia  Ramsay,  popular- 
ly known  as  Princess  Pat.  They  all 
were  very  free  and  affable  shaking 
hands  with  every  one  and  frequently 
detaining  them  for  a moment’s  con- 
versation. Pricness  Louise  asked  the 
writer’s  place  of  residence  and  on 
being  told  Owen  Sound  125  miles 
north  west  of  Toronto,  she  asked 
about  that  city.  I tried  to  answer  her 
questions  and  to  tell  her  that  I had 
the  honor  of  being  presented  to  her 
on  her  visit  to  the  Normal  Schcool 
in  1880.  She  replied  “It  is  a long 
time  since  my  visit  there  and  at  Tor- 
onto University.” 

The  Princess  carries  her  years  well 
and  has  the  same  kindly  smile  as 
when  she  was  in  Canada  forty  years 
ago.  Princess  Patricia  is  a tall  slender 
beautiful  woman  and  the  Duke  looks 
as  vigorous  as  he  was  a few  years 
ago  during  his  residence  in  Canada 
as  Governor. 

After  being  shown  through  the 
palace  a light  luncheon  of  cake,  ice 
cream  and  coffee  or  lemonade  was 
served,  and  an  invitation  was  extend- 
ed to  all  to  a delightful  programme 
of  music  by  two  ladies,  a vocalist 
"nd  a cellist,  and  a short  lecture  by 
Walter  G.  Bell,  F.  S.  A.,  F.  R.  A.  S., 
on  the  lato  Queen  Victoria.  He  fur- 
nished us  with  the  following  extracts 
from  her  diary  that  show  her 
thoughtful  and  matured  nature  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  within  a 
month  afterwards  when  she  ascend- 
ed the  Throne. 

From  Queen  Victoria’s  Diary 

“Wedneisday,  May  24  (1837) — To- 
day is  my  18th  birthday!  How  old! 
and  yet  how  far  T am  from  being 
what  I should  be.” 

A month  passed,  and  all  was 
changed.  The  death  at  Windsor  of 
King  William  IV  placed  the  Princess 
Victoria  on  the  Throne.  The  Prim- 
ate and  Lord  Conyngham,  the  Lord 


Chamberlain,  rode  through  the  night 
to  acquaint  the  new  Queen  of  her 
accession,  and  on  their  arrival  at 
Kensington  she  was  sleeping.  At  six 
o’clock  she  was  awakened  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  her  mother,  and 
putting  on  her  dressing  gown  went 
down  alone  to  receive  them.  That 
first  audience  of  the  momentous 
reign  has  often  been  described  by 
historians,  and,  moreover,  we  have 
the  young  Queen’s  own  account  of 
it.  She  confided  her  thoughts  and 
resolution  to  her  “Diary,”  which  has 
this  entry: 

“Since  it  has  pleased  Providence 
to  place  me  in  this  station,  I shall 
do  my  utmost  to  fulfil  my  duty 
toward  my  country;  I am  very 
young,  and  perhaps  in  many, 
though  not  in  all  things,  inexper- 
ienced; but  I am  sure  that  very 
few  have  more  real  goodwill  and 
more  real  desire  to  do  what  is  fit 
and  right  than  I have.” 

At  11.30  the  same  morning  Queen 
Victoria  held  her  first  Council  in 
Kensington  Palace.  “I  was  not  at  all 
nervous.”  she  confided  to  her 
“Diary.”  The  accession  to  the  Throne 
involved  departure  from  the  sur- 
roundings amid  which  she  had 
grown  up,  and  sorrowfully,  for  her 
own  consolation,  she  described  the 
break  up: 

“Thursday,  July  13 — It  was  the 
last  time  that  I slept  in  this  poor 
old  palace,  as  I go  into  Bucking- 
ham Palace  today.  It  is  not  with- 
out feelings  of  regret  that  I shall 
bid  adieu  for  ever  (that  is  to  say, 
for  ever  as  a dwelling)  to  this,  my 
birthplace,  where  I have  been  born 
and  bred,  and  to  which  I am  really 
attached  ! I like  this  poor 
palace,  I have  held  my  first 
Council  here  too!  Still  I am  fond 
of  the  poor  old  palace.  The  poor 
rooms  look  so  sad  and  deserted, 
everything  being  taken  away.” 

Famous  Kensington  Gardens 
We  were  shown  through  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  attached  to  the  palace. 
They  occupy  several  acres  and  con- 
tain all  the  old  well  known  flowers 
and  many  rare  flowers  and  shrubs. 
Also  the  summer  house  covered  with 
vines  so  much  loved  by  the  late 
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Queen  and  the  friends  of  her  child- 
hood, also  the  Orangery  where  this 
fruit  is  grown  under  glass. 

Many  of  the  English  guests  at 
the  Empire  Press  luncheon  were 
guests  at  Kensington.  In  addition 
there  were  Lady  Byng,  Sir  Frank 
and  Lady  Newnes,  Lord  and  Lady 
Sydenham,  Sir  Henry  and  Lady 
Cowms,  Sir  Squire  Sprigg,  Editor  of 
“The  Lancet.”  Mr.  Leonard  Rees, 
Editor  of  the  Sunday  Times  and  Mrs. 
Rees,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Editor  “The 
Tatler”  and  many  others. 

A limited  nu  nber  of  invitations 
were  issued  by  the  Right  Hon.  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  a Ball  and 
Reception  at  Guild  Hall. 

This  brilliant  function  was  attend- 


ed by  quite  a number  of  the  press 
party  who  take  delight  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  “light  fantastic.”  They 
reported  meeting  many  notable  peo- 
ple and  as  having  “The  time  of  their 
life.” 

Visited  Plant  of  London  Times 
All  of  this  was  not  quite  sufficient 
for  one  day.  At  twelve  midnight 
twenty-five  of  the  men  visited  the 
printing  office  of  “The  Times”  on 
the  invitation  of  Sir  Campbell  Stuart. 
The  same  invitation  was  extended 
on  three  other  nights  during  our 
visit.  The  plant  of  the  nation's  great- 
est paper  was  a very  fine  one,  up-to- 
date  and  suitable  for  the  production 
of  a great  paper  that  sells  at  two 
pence  while  others  sell  at  one 
penny. 


DOMINION  DAY  IN  LONDON 

Westminster  Abbey  — Domiinioati  Day  Bajnqueit  — Hear 
Distinguished  Speakers 


After  the  strenuous  day  Monday, 
June  30th,  Dominion  Day,  was  easier, 
principally  sight  seeing  in  London 
and  shopping,  a sort  of  go-as-you- 
please  day.  A few  of  us  were  some- 
what disappointed  in  not  getting  a 
large  accumulation  of  mail  at  Lon- 
don. Our  first  visit  was  to  the  head 
offices  of  Thomas  Cook  & Son,  the 
tourist  agency  that  had  charge  of  our 
trip.  We  were  received  with  great 
courtesy  and  were  enabled  to  go 
from  the  basemenit  to  the  sixth  story 
of  their  large  building  with  a guide 
in  a vain  search  for  letters  and  pa- 
pers. 

Their  system  of  handling  letters  was 
so  perfect  that  all  mail  for  the  party 
was  in  the  box  in  the  hotel  office  that 
contained  the  key  of  our  rooim  so 
long  as  it  was  in  care  of  Thomas 
Cook  for  London.  We  found  out  the 
cause  of  delay  was  not  in  London  but 
away  back  in  Canada,  a hold-up  by 
the  postal  strike. 

A lititle  further  on  we  came  to  the 
financial  centre,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land being  the  most  important; 


close  by  are  the  Exchange,  the  large 
insurance  offices,  etc.  Our  oDjective 
was  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce 
which  is  within  a few  rods  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  On  presenta- 
tion of  our  letter  of  credit,  funds 
were  immediately  availaible. 

Westminster  Abbey 
Westminster  Abbey  was  the  place 
for  our  first  visit.  This  is  the  most 
hisitoric  and  interesting  Church  in 
England,  built  mostly  in  the  thirteen- 
th century.  The  burial  place  of  the 
nation’s  illustrious  dead,  statesmen, 
soldiers,  poets,  artislts,  explorers,  etc. 
Each  one  one  having  an  inscription 
on  the  walls  or  cut  in  the  marble 
floor,  one  of  the  newest  being  the 
Canadian,  Bonar  Law,  who  was  Pre- 
mier between  Lloyd  George  and 
Baldwin.  A whole  volume  migh^ 
be  written  describing  the  architec- 
ture and  the  contents  and  lists  of 
the  Epitaphs  and  inscriptions.  A 
couple  of  weeks  could  be  well  spent 
here — a couple  of  hours  was  all  the 
time  we  had. 

Prom  there  we  went  to  Westminster 
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Cathedral,  o^ily  a few  steps  away. 
This  is  the  largest  Roman  Catholic 
edifice  in  Great  Britain  and  perhaps 
the  finest  church  huildinig  in  the 
city.  Our  next  o'bjective  is  the  Na- 
tional Art  Gallery.  This  large  one- 
sltorey  building,  covering  acres,  con- 
tains many  gems  of  art.  Separate 
rooms  are  set  apart  for  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  of  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, France,  Italy,  Germany,  and 
both  old  and  new  paintings  by  Bri- 
tish Masters.  This  collection  is 
priceless  in  value,  wonderful  in  ex- 
tent, and  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
are  studying  art  in  oil,  water  color, 
crayon.  Even  to  glance  for  a mo- 
ment or  two  at  the  finest  portraits 
and  scenes  and  to  get  a general  idea 
of  the  whole  collection  requires  time. 
A couple  of  weeks  of  study  here 
would  cultivate  in  the  ordinary  per- 
son a love  and  appreciation  for  the 
beautiful  that  is  really  an  education 
itself.  If  our  growing  children 
and  young  people  could  spend  a reas- 
onable time  here  there  would  be  a 
much  smaller  demand  for  the  red, 
yellow  and  black  supplements  issued 
in  such  numibers  by  United  States 
and  'Canadian  newspapers,  and 
sought  so  eagerly  by  the  young  and 
some  of  the  older  people. 

All  these  interesting  places  are 
wiithin  a few  blocks  of  our  hotel,  al- 
so the.  law  courts  which  we  viewed 
from  the  outside — ^three  blocks  in 
length,  one  end  of  which  is  almost  op 
posite  our  hotel.  We  were  content 
to  study  the  exterior  architecure.  We 
had  no  desire  for  any  official  inter- 
views within. 

We  had  just  time  enough  to  take 
the  underground  tube  for  the  Tower, 
that  has  been  t#ie  prison  house  of 
royalty  and  the  place  of  execution 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  Catherine  Howard, 
L/ady  Jane  Gray,  the  Earl  of  B'Ssex, 
and  many  others.  It  is  used  now 
for  a very  different  purpose,  that  is  a 
museum  of  Arms,  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, for  man  and  horse.  The  cloak 
in  which  General  Wolfe  died  at 
Quebec,  the  swords  and  arms  used 
by  prominent  men  and  generals,  one 
of  the  latest  additions  is  the  revolver 
used  by  Lord  Roberts.  Each  kind 


of  arms  is  in  a separate  room  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  show  the  improve- 
ment made  from  time  to  time. 

The  most  interesting  comes  last, 
when  we  were  admitted  into  the  Jew- 
el House,  where  we  were  shown  the 
Crown  Jewels — crowns  old  and  new, 
swords  o<f  state  set  with  diamonds. 
The  famous  Koh-i-nur  diamond,  and 
many  more  precious  stones.  The 
Royal  sceptre  was  there  and  many 
other  beautifully  designed  articles  in 
gold  that  are  not  found  on  the  table 
of  the  ordinary  man  in  Canada. 

We  lingered  till  five  o’clock,  clos- 
ing time,  not  that  we  wanted  to  take 
any  of  them  away — ^^that  would  be 
disastrous  to  the  good  name  of  the 
press  party  and  perhaps  productive 
of  inconvenient  delays  when  it  came 
time  to  go  aboard  the  Montlaurier 
and  sail  for  Canada. 

iSome  of  our  party,  however,  W'on- 
dered  if  a beefsteak  would  taste  any 
better  from  a beautiful  gold  plaJtter 
than  from  an  ordinary  Ironstone 
China  plate,  or  whether  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth’s golden  salt  dish,  as  large  as 
a soup  plate,  was  any  better  for  its 
purpose  than  a crystal  one  purchased 
at  5c  and  10c  stores  at  home.  It 
was,  however,  well  worth  the  en- 
trance fee  of  sixpence  to  see  into  the 
Jewel  House. 

Dominion  Day  Banquet 

We  must  hasten  away  to  get  a mo- 
tor bus  for  the  Cecil,  for  the  gallery 
of  the  banquetting  hall  has  been  re- 
served for  us  to  see  the  Annual  Do- 
minion Day  banquet  and  hear  the 
speeches  of  the  Prince  and  many  Can- 
adian and  British  statesmen. 

The  banquet  is  an  annual  affair, 
attended  by  many  prominent  Cana- 
dians living  in  London,  and  those 
visiting  London  at  the  time,  also 
prominent  Britishers.  We  secured 
a good  location  in  one  of  the  galler- 
ies. Every  seat  at  the  tables  was 
filled,  450  guests  in  all,  at  thirty-five 
tables.  A very  large  horseshoe 
shaped  table  occupied  the  south  cen- 
tre of  the  room,  at  which  were  seated 
the  Hon.  Peter  Larkin,  Canadian 
High  Commissioner,  as  chairman, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  his  right;  Rt. 
Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  and  many 
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others.  I have  mentioned  these 
names  especially  as  they  were  the 
after  dinner  speakers.  There  were 
two  crescent  shaped  tables,  one  on 
each  side  partly  following  the  curves 
of  the  horseshoe.  Grouped  around 
these  were  t'hiirteen  large  squarte 
tables  and  around  the  outside  were 
eighteen  large  round  tables.  The 
arrangement  of  tables,  the  splendid 
lighting,  and  the  beautiful  table  de- 
corations, together  with  so  many  fine 
looking  men,  made  a very  brilliant 
affair,  a first  class  orchestra  in  one 
of  the  galleries,  dispensed  fine  music 
during  the  time  dinner  was  being 
served  and  between  speeches  after- 
wards. The  toast  to  the  King 
was  heartily  received  by  the  singing 
of  the  National  Anthem.  Announce- 
ments were  made,  not  by  the  chair- 
man, but  by  a professional  announc- 
er, with  a loud  voice.  This  is  the 
common  practice  at  all  large  ban- 
quets in  London.  The  speech  of  the 
chairman  was  very  nice,  referring  to 
Canada’s  National  Birthday  and  the 
place  of  Canada  in  the  Empire.  The 
Prince  made  quite  a humorous  ad- 
dress, making  reference  to  his  Can- 
adian farming  operations  and  to  the 
representation  of  himself,  his  horse 
and  his  ranch  buildings  as  modelled 
in  butter  at  the  Exhiibition,  and  as 
the  weather  was  hot  he  must  go  up 
to  see  that  his  hat  was  not  begin- 
ning to  droop  at  the  rim,  or  that  he 


himself  was  likely  to  melt  down  and 
bend  at  the  knees.  The  address  of 
Mr.  Thomas  had  a slightly  political 
flavor.  He  dwelt  on  the  relations 
of  his  department  with  the  Colonies. 
Mr.  Rowell  made  an  excellent  sipeech 
on  Canadian  affairs.  Mr.  Dunning, 
Premier  of  Saskatchewan,  did  not 
forget  any  of  the  things  for  which 
his  Province  was  famous,  in  fact  his 
was  a regular  booster’s  speech, 
the  loudest  of  the  evening  in  both 
voice  and  boast.  There  was  humor 
mixed  with  delicate  satire  that  was 
amusing  without  leaving  any  sting  or 
soreness  after  it.  The  gathering 
broke  up  about  midnight.  We  could 
recognize  quite  a number  of  the  Can- 
adian visitors  from  the  gallery.  We 
were  just  getting  up  to  leave  when 
an  Owen  Sounder,  Major  Jack 
Morrison,  now  resident  in  London 
as  representative  of  Beatty  Bros, 
of  Pergus,  came  in.  He  had  seen 
us  from  his  place  at  the  table. 
We  had  a very  pleasant  visit 
for  a few  minutes  with  him  and 
by  that  time  the  guests  had  almost 
all  left  the  holtel. 

It  is  certainly  refreshing  to  note 
the  prominent  place  Canadians  are 
taking  both  in  business  and  politics 
in  the  Mother  Country,  and  the  splen- 
did way  in  which  they  keep  in  mind 
their  interest  in  Canada’s  affa,irs  by 
this  splendid  yearly  social  gathering. 


THE  WEMBLEY  EXHIBITION 


Canada  Well  Represented  — The  British  Pavilion- 
Empire  Exhibits 


To  write  any  adequate  description 
is  too  large  a contract  for  any  one 
person  to  undertake,  even  “To  touch 
the  high  spots’’  is  more  than  an 
ordinary  newspaper  would  care  to 
print  even  if  it  was  written  up.  To 
begin  with  we  went  directly  to  the 
Canadian  Building  and  remembering 
that  my  friend,  Alex.  Tolmie  of  Kin- 


cardine, son  of  the  late  John  Tolmie, 
was  in  charge  of  the  Canadian  Ex- 
hibits, I went  in  to  have  a short 
visit  with  him  in  his  oflace.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter of  the  Kincardine  Reporter  was 
already  in  his  oflBce  with  a couple  of 
other  acquaintances.  Mr.  Tolmie  vol- 
unteered to  take  us  around  the  whole 
building  and  show  us  'everything  an 
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honor  and  a privilege  entirely  unex- 
pected. No  other  person  could  do  is 
so  well  because  he  knew  all  about 
everything  in  the  place,  and  second 
cause  a couple  of  men  in  uniform 
accompanied  him  and  cleared  the 
way  for  him  and  his  party  wherever 
they  went.  We  went  first  to  the  min- 
eral section  situated  at  the  Western 
end  of  the  Main  Corridor.  For  com- 
plete comprehensiveness,  arrange- 
ment and  classification,  there  is  not 
its  equal  in  the  whole  Exhibition. 
The  Sudbury  District  in  Ontario  pro- 
duces ninety  per  cent  of  the  output 
of  nickel  in  the  British  Empire  which 
suppnlies  four-fifths  of  the  world’s 
requirements.  Samples  of  nickel, 
copper,  ores  are  shown  as  they  are 
taken  from  the  mines.  In  the  Sudbury 
District  works  the  ore  is  treated  and 
reduced  in  the  first  process  of  re- 
fining to  Matte  which  is  composed  of 
about  43  percent  nickel,  37  percent 
copper,  17  percent  sulphur,  the  re- 
maining 3 per  cent  being  a mixture 
of  other  metals,  samples  of  the  Matte 
are  shown.  Part  of  the  Matte  is  refin- 
ed at  Port  Colborne,  Ontario,  and  all 
the  Matte  from  the  Monde  works  is 
refined  in  Swansea,  Wales.  There  is 
also  a fine  exhibit  of  the  refined 
metal  showing  the  various  uses  made 
of  it,  including  nickel  coinage.  There 
is  also  a panorama  and  transparen- 
ces  showing  a smelter  at  work  in  the 
Sudbury  district.  There  are  also  a 
fine  silver  exhibits  beginning  with 
the  block  of  native  silver  taken  from 
the  Keeley  Mine  last  fall  which 
weighs  3402  lbs  and  is  worth  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  Our  an- 
nual production  of  silver  in  Canada, 
being  only  exceeded  by  United  States 
and  China.  There  are  also  fine  ex- 
hibits of  gold,  asbestos,  mica,  fel- 
spar, talc,  graphite,  coal,  marble, 
granite  Cobalt  and  many  other  min- 
erals. These  exhibits  has  called  at- 
tention to  Canada  as  one  of  the 
greatest  mineral  producing  countries 
in  the  world.  Queen  Mary  often  visits 
this  section  and  is  one  of  the  best 
posted  women  in  the  world  on  Can- 
ada and  its  resources  especially  it 
mineral  wealth.  When  the  King  visit- 
ed the  Exhibition  with  the  King  of 
Italy  he  took  pains  to  show  him 
everything  and  every  case  of  samp- 
les in  the  mineral  section. 


The  furniture  exhibit  is  a general 
or  collective  one,  composed  of  selec- 
tions made  from  the  products  of 
many  of  the  leading  factories  show- 
ing the  production  of  the  Dominion 
rather  than  the  work  of  any  particul- 
ar factory.  I immediately  recognized 
a bedroom  suite  made  by  the  Andrew 
Malcolm  Furniture  Co.  of  Kincard- 
ine, as  I had  seen  it  in  the  factory 
before  it  was  shipped. 

As  a separate  exhibit  there  was  a 
case  of  chairs  from  the  North  Am- 
erican Bent  Chair  Company,  packed 
“Knocked  down,”  in  a case  to  show 
in  how  small  a space  a dozen  chairs 
could  be  shipped  overseas  where 
freight  is  paid  on  it  by  the  cubic 
foot  of  space  occupied  rather  than 
on  the  weight  of  it — 40  cubic  feet  be- 
ing counted  a ton. 

The  exhibition  of  the  fruits  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Main  Corridor 
is  the  finest  collection  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  various  fruits  are  beauti- 
fully displayed  on  a rich  green  mea- 
dow with  apple  orchard  in  the  back 
ground.  All  kinds  of  Canadian  ap- 
ples are  shown  in  baskets  and  peach- 
es, pears,  grapes  and  other  fruits 
are  in  glass  jars.  It  only  remains  for 
Catnadians  to  thoroughly  grade  and 
inspect  their  apples  so  that  every- 
one is  up  to  standard  then  to  wrap 
them  and  box  them  like  oranges  in 
order  to  build  up  an  immense  trade 
in  the  Old  Land. 

The  Dairy  Exhibit  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales 

Close  by  the  fruit  is  the  dairy  ex- 
hibit, because  it  is  cared  for  by  a 
first  class  Refrigerating  Plant  built 
in  Canada  and  in  charge  of  a com- 
petent Canadian  engineer  and  staff 
who  keep  in  close  touch  with  Eng- 
lish weather  conditions.  The  exhibits 
of  Canadian  dairy  products  are  kept 
in  prime  condition,  the  most  strik- 
ing display  is  a huge  glass  case 
sixty-feet  long  in  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  has  been  modeled  in  but- 
ter standing  beside  his  favorite  horse 
with  the  house  and  buildings  on  his 
farm  in  Alb^^rta  worked  in  the 
back-ground.  The  model  is  a perfect 
likeness  of  the  Prince.  The  whole 
scene  reauired  two  and  a half  tons 
of  Canadian  butter  to  complete  it  all 
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of  which  is  of  perfectly  uniform  color. 
At  the  Dominion  Day  dinner  on  July 
1st  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  the  Prince 
in  his  speech  referred  to  the  beauti- 
ful exhibit. 

ExpOTimental  Farms 

A panorama  opposite  nearby  at- 
tracts attention,  it  shows  a Canadian 
Experimental  Farm  in  complete  de- 
tail, everything  in  connection  with 
farming  is  shown  with  wonderful 
clearness.  Intending  emigrants  go  to 
see  this,  in  great  numbers  and  learn 
by  sight  something  of  the  methods 
in  use  in  Canada. 

Niagara  Falls 

Another  beautiful  picture  that 
claims  the  attention  of  the  visitors 
and  serves  as  an  illustration  of  one 
of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World 
and  calls  attention  to  the  way  in 
which  it  is  used  in  the  production  of 
light,  heat  and  power,  the  “White 
Coal”  of  Ontario. 

Manufacture  of  News  Print 

The  panoramic  exhibit  shows  a 
Canadian  Paper  Mill  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  of  wood  pulp  by  the 
grinding  process,  prepared  logs  are 
floated  down  the  river  from  the 
forest  to  the  boom  above  the  dam 
where  they  are  lifted  into  a small 
building  and  cut  into  two  foot  leng- 
ths. These  blocks  are  put  into  a 
revolving  drum  where  the  bark  is 
rubbed  off.  These  blocks  are  then 
held  against  grindstones  by  hydraulic 
pressure  and  ground  into  pulp.  The 
pulp  is  then  washed  and  cleaned  of 
knots  and  other  impurities  and  pass- 
ed into  sheets  and  baled  for  fur- 
ther manufacture  or  for  shipment  to 
paper  mills  elsewhere.  In  this  section 
there  is  shown  the  largest  contin- 
uance newspaper  web  that  is  made  in 
the  world.  It  is  eighteen  feet,  three 
inches  wide  and  is  three  feet  in  dia- 
meter the  sheet  might  be  a couple 
of  miles  in  length.  Canada  exports 
more  newspaper  than  any  other 
country. 

The  Forestory  Exhibit  is  Al;ongside 
The  segement  of  British  Columbia 
pine  tree  11  feet  in  diameter  is 
shown;  solid  blocks  of  the  same  mat- 
erial are  shown  5 feet  square  and  12 


feet  high,  also  a piece  of  the  same 
material  8 inches  wide,  16  inches 
deep,  and  60  feet  long  without  a 
knot,  check  or  flaw.  A great  assort- 
ment of  wood  products  in  both  hard 
and  soft  timber  sash,  doors,  mould- 
ings, pannelling,  porch.  Columns, 
shingles,  canoes,  pianos,  aeroplanes, 
parts  red  cedar  moth  proof  chests 
also  charcoal  and  the  products  of 
wood  distillation. 

The  Prairies 

The  panoramas  of  the  prairies  are 
works  of  art  and  attract  so  much  at- 
tention that  is  often  diflBcult  to  get 
near  them.  They  tell  at  a glance  the 
whole  story  of  how  Canadian  grain 
is  raised,  harvested,  threshed,  stor- 
ed and  transported.  They  show  the 
prairie  provinces  900  miles  long  and 
300  miles  wide  dotted  with  elevat- 
ors along  the  lines  of  railway  with 
the  great  storage  elevators  at  Port 
Arthur  and  Port  William  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  harvesting  and  threshing 
operations  are  clearly  visualized  also 
the  delivery  to  the  elevators  and 
the  railways  are  shown  loading  up 
at  the  elevators  and  transporting  the 
grain  some  east  to  come  by  England 
by  way  of  Montreal  and  other  At- 
lantic ports  and  some  to  the  West  to 
Vancouver  for  transport  by  boat  by 
way  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  Great 
Britain.  Our  party  saw  one  of  these 
Canadian  government  ships  the“Can- 
adian  Mariner”  loaded  with  Canadian 
wheat  come  into  the  wharf  at  Cardiff 
in  Wales.  The  British  Consumer  is 
told  that  Canadian  Wheat  is  graded 
and  that  he  can  depend  on  getting 
just  the  quality  he  contracts  for. 

Fish 

Two  cases  of  fish  found  in  Can- 
adian waters  are  shown.  Case  No.  1 
contains  specimens  of  immense  Hali- 
but. Bass,  Striped  Bass,  Sturgeon, 
Mackerel,  Blur  fish  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Cod  family. 

Case  No.  2 contains  Masknouge, 
Pike,  Salmon,  Trout,  Spotted  Trout, 
Speckled  Trout  and  Bull  Trout  also 
Sockeye,  Pink  Ginut  Spring  Sal- 
mon, Cohoe  and  Chum.  Around  the 
corner  is  a fine  exhibit  of  British 
Columbia  salmon  in  tins  which  a 
gentleman  at  one  of  the  banquets 
pronounced  both  good  and  cheap. 
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Silver  Fox 

The  raising  of  Silver  and  Black 
foxes  has  become  quite  a unique  and 
profitable  business  in  Canada.  They 
have  been  put  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  breeding  of  any  prime  bred  live 
stock  and  are  registered  under  the 
Canadian  Live  Stock  Records.  Some 
of  the  finest  pelts  that  have  ever 
been  seen  are  on  exhibition  at  the 
Canadian  Building. 

Poultry 

Thirty-four  Canadian  birds  are  on 
exhibition  in  the  British  Exhibit, 
they  travelled  6000  miles,  having 
been  shown  at  the  World’s  Poultry 
Congress  at  Barcelr^na,  Spain.  They 
are  laying  regularly  regardless  of 
their  travelling.  The  King  has  been 
pleased  to  accept  three  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks. 

The  Industrial  Section 

It  would  be  impossible  even  to 
list  the  Canadian  Exhibits  in  the 
section.  They  include  blankets,  hats, 
shoes,  silks,  flannels,  velour,  over- 
coatings, furniture,  steel  products, 
castings,  motor  cars,  electrical  mac- 
hinery, stoves,  ranges,  agricultural 
implements,  rubbers,  foods  of  all 
kinds,  cold  storage  plants,  in  fact 
anything  almost  that  could  be  asked 
for  is  on  display. 

General 

In  all  the  displays  of  the  other 
colonies  there  is  something  to  sell 
and  one  can  hardly  travel  through 
the  building  without  being  impor- 
tumed  to  buy  trifles  and  trinkets.  In 
fact  many  of  these  should  be  called 
bazaars  rather  than  exhibits.  In 
the  Canadian  building  it  is  very  re- 
verse. It  was  a hot  day  and  of  course 
I was  thirsty;  I could  not  buy  a 
glass  of  lemonade  or  an  ice  cream 
cone  or  any  kind  of  refreshments.  I 
had  to  go  to  another  building  for  it. 
This  feature  is  very  frequently  com- 
mented on  by  visitors.  Canadian  dis- 
plays are  a real  exhibition.  As  such 
it  will  lead  to  business  for  the  Dom- 
inion as  many  orders  have  been 
placed  already  with  representatives  of 
firms  for  Canadian  products,  not 
only  have  orders  been  placed  by 
firms  in  British  Cities,  but  firms 
from  India,  Palestine,  South  Africa, 


Cyprus,  Denmark,  Poland  and  other 
lands. 

Canada  is  not  running  a huxter’s 
shop  nor  a catch  penny  booth,  but 
a real  exhibition  to  demonstrate  in 
no  uncertain  way  the  resources  and 
potentialities  of  the  Dominion  and  so 
demonstrate  to  all  the  world  that  we 
have  first  class  goods  in  wonderful 
variety  to  sell  and  that  we  have  a 
great  country  to  live  in. 

The  Canadian  Building 
The  building  in  which  our  products 
ducts  are  shown  is  a magnificent 
structure,  worthy  of  the  greatest 
colony.  It  is  proudly  and  distinctly 
Canadian  and  is  flanked  on  the  east 
by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Building  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  building, 
covering  in  the  three  buildings  five 
and  three  quarters  acres.  Everything 
used  in  its  construction  is  Canadian, 
the  timber,  nails,  bolts,  carpets,  lino- 
leum, paint,  hardware,  electric 
lamps,  furniture.  The  scenic  part  in 
the  main  corridor  is  a marvellous 
picture  in  itself.  Its  vast  size,  its 
beautiful  decorations  are  marvel- 
lous. Many  scenes,  pictures,  and  por- 
traits are  made  from  Canadian  seeds 
and  grains  only,  without  any  paint 
or  coloring  matter  being  used  the 
artist  simply  choosing  the  grains  or 
seeds  of  the  desired  colof  and  mak- 
ing up  the  colors  and  lights  and 
shades  from  them. 

At  Belfast  I met  two  prominent 
Australians  who  had  spent  a week  at 
Wembley.  They  said  that  their  ex- 
hibit was  very  fine,  but  that  Can- 
ada had  entirely  outclassed  theirs 
and  everything  else  by  the  grounds 
both  in  the  variety  and  quality  of 
the  exhibits  and  in  the  artistic  ar- 
rangment  of  them. 

British;  Pavilion 

The  British  Pavilion  contains  an 
immense  collection  of  machinery, 
guns,  cannon,  howiters,  etc.  Models 
of  submarines,  and  both  war  and 
merchant  vessels  and  an  endless  var- 
iety of  manufactures  among  them 
armament  both  ancient  and  modern 
and  including  one  of  the  new  sixteen 
inch  naval  guns  and  a projectile  for 
it  weighing  a ton. 

The  Australian  building  is  just  a 
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few  yards  from  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railway  building,  it  is  a hand- 
some structure  and  a fit  companion 
for  the  Canadian  one.  The  decora- 
tions are  brilliant  and  the  panor- 
amas showing  the  people  at  leisure 
in  their  sports  and  on  the  beach 
bathing  are  typical  of  their  sunny 
clime.  The  Australian  Is  also  a 
worker  as  shown  on  brilliant  panor- 
amas of  manufacturing,  farming  and 
ranching.  The  representation  of  cat- 
tle droving  is  especially  fine,  show- 
ing the  mounted  cowboys  or  rstock 
riders,  as  they  are  locally  called 
corralling  a very  large  herd  of  manj 
thousands  of  cattle.  There  is  also 
sheep  run  and  shearing  plant  and  to 
make  it  more  realistic  there  is  in- 
stalled a real  working  power  shear- 
ing plant  where  the  work  is  actual- 
ly done.  There  is  also  a panorama 
showing  the  handling,  grading  and 
packing  of  the  wool  and  dripping 
trough  where  the  sheep  are  given 
medicated  bath  after  shearing.  There 
also  are  shown  illustrations  of 
orchards  of  apples  and  the  packing 
and  grading  of  the  fruit  also  a 
vineyard  and  fruit  in  the  process  of 
drying. 

The  beef  and  mutton  industry,  al- 
so dairying  form  quite  a large  part 
of  Australia  trade.  The  large  refri- 
gerator contains  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  export  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  countries.  There  are  samples 
of  Australia  woods  both  in  the  rough 
and  converted  into  the  finished  fur- 
niture and  house  finishing.  The  dairy 
exhibit  is  very  fine  and  contains  a 
cheese  one  and  a half  tons  in  weight. 
The  exhibit  of  canned  goods  is  also 
verv  fine. 

The  New  Zealand  building  close  by 


has  many  things  of  the  same  class 
as  Australia.  The  beef  and  mutton 
and  wool  trade  form  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  their  exports  the 
illustration  of  the  sheep  shearing 
though  not  in  action  is  very  impres- 
sive. There  are  also  important  ex- 
hibits Off  leather,  minerals,  soaps, 
gums,  candles  and  musical  instrum- 
ents. There  also  a large  collection  of 
relics  and  curios  including  a Maori 
house  exhibited  at  the  exhibition 
planned  by  Prince  Albert  the 
Queen’s  Consort  and  held  in  the  first 
Crystal  Palace  in  London  about 
1852.  On  the  whole  New  Zealand 
has  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
picturesque  exhibitions  on  the 
grounds. 

In  this  brief  write  up  it  is  im- 
possible even  to  name  all  the  diff- 
erent exhibits  from  distant  colonies, 
islands  and  other  possession  beyond 
the  sea.  Newfoundland  has  a very 
neat  building,  in  which  is  housed  a 
good  display  of  native  woods  and 
other  products  of  Britain’s  oldest 
colony.  South  Africa,  India,  Bur- 
mtah  and  many  other  colonies  have 
buildings  and  their  contents  are 
very  fine,  each  one  worthy  of  a 
special  description,  but  time  and 
space  are  both  running  short  and 
no  doubt  the  general  news  depart- 
ment would  suffer  if  we  continued 
these  descriptions. 

The  London  Illustrated  News  in 
splendid  issues  has  reproduced 
photos  of  many  exhibits  from  every 
building.  These  illustrations  and  the 
accompaning  descriptions  should  be 
seen  by  all  who  wish  to  see  in  pic- 
ture what  they  are  unable  to  visit 
personally. 
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VISIT  TO  THE  GRAND  FLEET 

Reception  at  Weymouth  — The  Queen  EUzabetlh  — Th^e  Thames 

and  Its  Shipping 


We  take  busses  from  our  hotel  at 
9.30  for  a visit  to  the  Grand  Fleet. 
All  gather  at  Paddington  Station  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  and  we 
are  off  on  a special  through  train  for 
Weymouth  on  the  south  coast  about 
160  miles  at  the  rate  of  between  fifty 
and  sixty  miles  per  hour  on  what  is 
said  to  be  the  smjoothest  track  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  road  runs  west 
through  the  southern  counties  and 
then  south  to  the  sea — ^through  a 
beautiful  rolling  country.  Not  so 
level  as  Ontario  with  a range  of  hills 
to  the  south  of  us  and  here  and  there 
a short  range  to  the  north.  There  are 
lots  of  shade  trees,  some  standing 
singly  in  the  fields  affording  shade 
for  the  many  cattle  grazing  and  in 
rows  marking  land  divisions.  The 
principal  agriculture  is  stock  raising 
and  dairying  as  almost  the  whole 
of  the  land  is  either  in  pasture  or 
hay,  not  over  three  or  four  per  cent 
of  it  being  under  crop.  The  hay  crop 
is  being  gathered  at  present.  It  is 
handled  in  the  most  modern  way, 
miowers,  hay  tedders,  horse  rakes, 
and  loaders  being  in  use  and  besides 
this,  because  practically  all  the  hay 
is  stacked,  long  hay  carriers  are  set 
up  to  carry  the  hay  up  on  the  stack 
and  save  handling  with  forks.  In  all 
the  journey  I only  noticed  two  fields 
being  summ'er  fallowed.  The  whole 
country  was  a beautiful  varied 
stretch  of  green. 

Landscape  Pictures 

On  the  side  of  one  of  the  highest 
hills  on  the  south,  some  one  with  an 
idea  cut  out  the  sod  down  to  the 
white  chalk  form,ation  so  as  to  show 
a white  horse  on  the  hillside.  This 
was  approximately  a miile  from  the 
railroad  and  the  sod  cut  out  must 
have  been  nearly  a hundred  feet  long 
to  show  the  size  it  did.  One  could 
scarcely  pass  that  way  without  seeing 
the  huge  figure  on  the  hill  just  below 
the  sky  line.  A simiilar  one  had  also 
been  cut  on  a hill  to  the  north,  a 


few  miles  away,  but  not  over  half 
the  size. 

English  Farms 

The  farm  buildings  were  mostly 
one  story,  of  stone  with  tile,  slate  or 
thatch  roofs.  Here  and  there  a brick 
house  two  story  of  modern  design. 
The  farm  buildings  were  usually 
grouped  so  as  to  form  a square,  the 
dwelling  house  forming  the  front. 
The  barns  and  cattle  stables  and  a 
wall  five  or  six  feet  high  completed 
the  square  and  made  an  enclosure 
or  corral  for  the  cattle,  sheep  and 
other  live  stock.  The  country  looks 
its  finest  at  present.  Every  thing  a 
beautiful  rich  green.  At  one  place  we 
saw  a sign  “Trout  Farm."  This  is 
perhaps  the  place  from,  which  some 
fine  speckled  beauties  came  that 
were  served  to  us  at  dinner  the 
evening  before. 

Weymouth 

Coming  south  we  passed  through 
four  tunnels  before  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  sea  at  Weymouth.  We 
were  presently  at  the  depot  and  met 
by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  other 
officials  and  citizens  who  escorted  us 
to  waiting  auto  coaches.  We  were 
given  a drive  around  this  beautiful 
summer  resort  and  saw  many  on  the 
almost  semicircular  sand  beach  of 
the  harbor  bathing  in  the  surf.  There 
was  quite  a strong  breeze  blowing 
towards  the  shore.  We  were  landed 
at  the  new  municipal  building  made 
entirely  of  glass  and  steel  just  com- 
pleted June  20th.  The  city  band 
played  selections  while  we  were  be- 
ing seated  in  this  splendid  place  that 
accommodates  fifteen  hundred  per- 
sons on  opera  chairs.  The  band  struck 
up  the  Maple  Leaf;  everyone  was 
standing  immediately.  Then  follow- 
ed “O  Canada.”  An  address  of  wel- 
come was  given  by  the  Mayor  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Hale  of  Orillia 
in  a very  neat  speech.  The  band, 
that  gives  morning,  afternoon  and 
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evening  concerts  every  day  played 
our  ovsTn  National  Anthem  and  we 
were  guided  to  the  wharf  where  we 
boarded  a steamer  belonging  to  the 
Navy.  By  this  tim'e  the  wind  was 
somewhat  stronger  and  had  cleared 
away  a mist  that  partially  hid  the 
naval  vessels  an  hour  before  when  we 
arrived. 

“The  Fleet’’ 

The  smaller  vessels — light  cruis- 
ers, tenders,  tugs,  repair  ships,  des- 
troyers and  submarines,  were  anch- 
ored inside  the  harbor  which  is  pro- 
tected by  a concrete  breakwater  with 
two  concrete  forts  and  one  on  a rocky 
point  commanding  the  harbor.  The 
harbor  formerly  had  three  entrances 
one  of  which  was  closed  by  sinking 
the  old  warship  “Hood”  filled  with 
concrete.  This  barred  out  prowling 
submarines  during  the  war.  The  At- 
lantic fleet  was  anchored  outside  of 
the  harbor  and  consisted  of  The 
Princess  Margaret,  a mine  layer,  the 
Hermes  the  aeroplane  ship  and  the 
first  and  second  divisions  of  battle 
ships  as  follows:  1st  Division  Speed 
25  knots  per  hour,  Flag  Ship  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Basham  Malaya,  War- 
spite  and  Valiant,  the  Second  Divi- 
sion speed  21  knots  per  hour.  Flag 
Ship  Resolution,  Revenge,  Royal  Sov- 
ereign, Royal  Oak  and  Ramilllies. 

The  armament  on  the  Flagship 

Elizabeth  on  which  we  were 
to  be  entertained  consisted  of  eight 
fifteen-inch  guns.  Effective  range 
22,000  yards  flring  a shell,  weighing 
1920  pounds  and  fourteen  six-inch 
guns  and  crew  was  twelve  hundred. 
The  other  vessels  were  similarly  arm- 
ed we  were  told. 

These  twelve  vessels  were  grim 
sentinels,  which  together  with  small- 
er craft  stood  guard  against  those 
who  would  have  done  injury  to  our 
ration  in  times  past  and  with  other 
units  of  navy  used  to  police  the  “sev- 
en seas”  and  although  the  cost  of 
the  upkeep  is  a very  considerable 
sum  annually.  They  are  the  insur- 
ance policy  of  the  nation  and  the 
guardian  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world  against  piracy  and  other 
troubles. 

More  Steel  Insurance 

We  circled  around  this  formidable 
steel  insurance  policy  and  entered 


the  harbor.  There  were  about  twenty 
light  cruisers  and  destroyers.  Four 
repair  ships  which  are  really  floating 
machine  shops  that  carry  on  the 
nranufacture  of  parts  for  the  repair 
of  the  other  vessels.  There  were  sub- 
marines here  and  there  and  several 
tugs  and  tenders;  one  mcther  ship 
was  at  anchor  with  her  brood  of  five 
submarines  attached  to  her.  She  was 
about  like  an  ordinary  merchant 
vessel  and  carried  the  food  and  sup- 
plies for  her  family. 

A Target  Ship 

We  circled  around  and  in  among 
these  vessels  so  that  we  got  a splen- 
did view  of  all  of  them,.  We  must  not 
forget  one  of  the  obsolete  war  ves- 
sels that  has  been  dismantled  and 
had  four  disks  about  six  feet  in 
diameter  attached  to  her.  The  hold 
was  filled  with  cork  and  consider- 
able wireless  stuff  attached  to  h*er 
rigging.  This  was  a target  ship.  She 
is  taken  out  to  sea,  all  the  men  taken 
off,  and  steered  by  wireless.  Gunners 
take  shots  at  her  while  she  is  trying 
to  dodge  them  by  zig-zagging  under 
the  control  of  one  of  the  vessels 
at  a distance. 

See  Submarine  Go  Under 

We  then  followed  a couple  of  sub- 
marines out  into  the  open  sea  to  de- 
monstrate their  diving  qualities.  The 
wind  was  growing  stronger  and  our 
ship  rolled  and  tossed  considerably 
but  no  one  was  sick;  their  attention 
was  taken  away  fromi  themfselves. 
One  of  the  subs  went  down  under 
and  stayed  down  ten  minutes  occas- 
ionally putting  up  a periscope  above 
the  water  to  see  where  our  ship  was. 
After  a while  she  came  up  gracefully 
and  shortly  after  the  men  were  on 
deck  again  and  she  and  her  mate 
went  into  the  harbor. 

Rough  Sea  Spoils  Banquet 

In  the  meantime  we  could  see 
flashes  of  light  from  the  flagship  and 
we  knew  that  some  message  had  been 
sent  to  our  signaller.  When  this  was 
put  on  paper  it  was  the  commander’s 
regrets  that  the  sea  was  so  rough 
that  the  passengers  could  not  be 
transferred  in  safety  to  his  ship  to 
partake  of  the  banquet  that  was  pre- 
pared aboard  the  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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Our  vessel  then  went  over  close  to 
the  big  war  craft  and  we  gave  a 
cheer  for  the  commianders  and  oflB- 
cers  and  then  returned  to  the  still 
waters  of  the  harbor.  Those  on  shore 
had  caught  the  m-essage  and  had  pre- 
pared a nice  lunch  for  us,  served  in 
several  places — no  one  place  was 
large  enough.  After  making  purchase 
of  souvenirs  and  post  cards  we  bade 
the  hospitable  people  of  Weym^outh 
good-bye  and  returned  to  our  special 
train  for  London,  arriving  at  half 
past  ten  o’clock.  Every  one  was  high- 
ly pleased  with  the  wonderful  op- 
portunity afforded  us  by  the  gov- 
ernmient  of  seeing  the  fleet — about 
seventy  vessels  in  all — a sight  that 
only  very  few  in  the  Empire  have 
ever  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
one  that  will  last  while  memory  re- 
mains. 

A rather  unique  sight  in  Wey- 
mouth was  a cannon  ball  about  six 
inches  in  diamieter  embedded  in  the 
stone  wall  of  one  of  the  buildings. 
It  was  fired  from  one  of  the  galleons 
of  the  Spanish  Armada  which  if  my 
memory  of  history  is  not  defective 
would  be  the  year  1588. 

The  Thames  and  Its  Shipping 

London  is  the  greatest  shipping 
port  in  the  world,  with  an  annual 
trade  of  forty-one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  tons.  A trip  down  the 
Thames  and  through  the  various 
docks  was  of  great  interest.  At  high 
tide  vessels  drawing  thirty-six  feet 
of  water  can  come  right  up  into  the 
city.  The  tide  has  a rise  and  fall  of 
24  feet.  We  walked  a short  distance 
from  our  hotel  to  Westminster  Pier 
and  went  on  board  a special  steamer 
as  guests  of  the  “Port  of  London  Au- 
thority.” This  is  a board  of  men  who 
serve  the  city  without  pay,  and 
have  control  of  more  than  half  the 
docks  and  warehouses  on  the  Tham- 
es. Two  of  its  members.  Sir  Cyril 
Jackson  and  James  D.  Gilbert,  M.  P. 
with  several  officials  accompanied  us 
and  gave  us  very  much  information. 
This  is  a great  and  successful  exam- 
ple of  municipal  ownership. 

Leaving  the  pier  we  got  a splendid 
view  of  the  shipping  in  the  river  it- 
self, vessels,  large,  medium  and  small 
also  unnumbered  ba/ges  towed  and 


handled  by  tugs  in  this  river.  These, 
when  they  get  into  the  canals,  are 
sometimes  towed  by  horses  or  mules 
hitched  to  a long  rope  and  walk  along 
the  bank.  These  barges  distribute 
the  greater  part  of  the  freight  as  it 
can  be  handled  in  this  way  by  water 
cheaper  than  by  rail.  In  this  country 
as  well  as  in  Prance  and  Belgium 
the  canal  system  and  tow-barges  dis- 
tribute the  incoming  freight,  and  col- 
lect from  factories  and  works  of  all 
kinds  the  out-going  products.  Coal 
for  fuel  is  also  handled  by  these 
barges.  We  went  down  the  river 
fourteen  miles  at  low  tide  and 
it  was  a surprise  to  see  vessels  the 
size  of  the  Manitoba  or  Alberta 
alongside  the  wharfs  sitting  on  the 
ground  being  loaded  or  unloaded — 
the  river  being  dredged  out  much 
deeper  in  the  middle  than  the  sides 
— just  imagine  these  large  steel 
vessels  sitting  in  the  mud  there,  doz- 
ens of  them.  They  will  all  be  afloat 
when  the  tide  comes  in.  We  pass- 
ed under  the  London  Bridge  that 
the  old  rhyme  said  “is  falling 
down.”  It  was  literally  true  as  it  was 
found  a short  time  ago  that  two  of 
the  arches  near  the  right  bank  had 
been  sprung  some  four  or  five  inches 
and  workmen  were  engaged  in  jack- 
ing them  up  and  repairing  them  as 
we  passed  under  one  of  the  immense 
middle  arches.  We  will  leave  those 
private  docks  and  write  only  of 
those  publicly  controlled. 

Municipal  Docks 

The  “Port  of  London  Authority” 
operates  and  controls  docks  along 
seventy  miles  of  the  tidal  portion  of 
the  Thames.  For  forty  miles  from 
the  sea  there  is  thirty-six  feet  of 
water  at  high  tide  up  past  the  en- 
closed docks  of  which  we  wish  to 
write  specially.  There  are  three  of 
these  enclosed  docks;  The  Royal  Vic- 
toria, The  Royal  Albert  and  The 
King  George  V.  These  form  the 
largest  controlled  dock  water  area 
in  the  world.  The  water  is  kept  at 
the  regular  high  tide  height  by  gates 
at  the  entrance.  When  our  ship  came 
to  one  of  these  gates  they  were 
opened  just  as  they  are  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  locks  at  the  Soo.  The 
gates  closed  behind  us  and  the  water 
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entered  from  the  bottom  and  in  five 
minutes  we  were  up  to  high  water 
level,  another  pair  of  gates  opened 
and  we  sailed  into  one  of  these  won- 
derful sheets  of  water,  containing 
vessels  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Coming  from  the  river  level  at  the 
time  of  our  entry,  'we  were  raised 
up  on  this  dock  over  twenty  feet  in 
five  minutes.  We  were  taken  through 
these  docks  on  the  steamer  past  all 
kinds  of  shipping,  ship  building, 
ship  repairing,  loading  and  unload- 
ing. We  also  saw  both  merchant  ships 
and  war  vessels  being  dismantled. 
There  are  nine  dry  docks,  or  graving 
docks  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
for  the  repair  of  vessels.  To  give  an 
idea  of  these  enclosed  docks — the 
dock  estate  coTitains  3288  acres.  The 
water  area  7 31  acres,  length  of 
wharfage  33  miles,  warehousing  ac- 
commodation over  1,000,000  tons, 
unloading  cranes  6 30,  at  the  point 
known  as  Gravesend  an  average  of 
1,000  vessels  pass  daily. 

The  Port  London  Authority,  out- 
side of  all  the  private  docks,  hand- 
led in  1923 — 2,000,000  tons  of 
grain,  1,500,000  tons  of  wood,  630,- 
000  tons  of  frozen  meat,  1,300,000 
bales  of  wool,  6,000,000  bushels  ap- 
ples and  oranges,  430,000,000  pounds 
of  tea,  156,000,000  pounds  of  rub- 
ber, 1,000,000  square  yards  of  car- 
pet, 750,000  tons  paper,  680,000  tons 
sugar,  $5,000,000  worth  of  ostrich 
feathers  and  8,000,000  gallons  wines 
and  spirits.  These  are  a few  figures  of 
special  articles.  London  is  the  market 
of  the  world  as  well  as  the  financial 
centre  of  the  world. 

Points  of  Interest 

Going  down  the  Thames  we  had  a 
good  view  of  the  Greenwich  obser- 
vatory that  sets  the  time  for  the 
chronometers  in  the  ships  all  over 
the  oceans  and  from  which  the  long- 
itude of  all  the  maps,  atlases,  and 
geographers  are  numbered,  for  ex- 
ample— Owen  Sound  is  81  degrees 
west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  A 
little  further  down  on  the  same  side 
were  the  Arsenals  where  cannon 
were  manufactured  and  we  could 
hear  quite  frequently  in  the  distance 
the  boom  of  cannon  being  fired  for 


testing  purposes.  We  also  saw  the 
new  cold  storage  plant  that  will 
hold  half  a million  carcases  of  meat 
at  16  degrees  below  freezing  point 
and  saw  also  the  meat  done  up  in 
burlap  sacks  from  Australia  and 
Uruguay  being  unloaded  and  trans- 
ferred into  these  fire  proof  ware- 
houses by  being  hung  on  endless 
chains  that  carried  them  to  their 
destination  very  rapidly.  We  were 
shown  the  tobacco  warehouses  where 
samples  from  very  many  countries 
including  Canada  were  on  exhibi- 
tion. Canadian  leaf  has  length  and 
color  but  is  lacking  in  flavor,  due 
we  were  told  to  inexperience  in 
curing.  Virginia  leaf  is  shipped  in 
half  ton  hogsheads.  The  stock  on 
hand  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was 
29,350  tons  also  500  tons  cigars,  and 
35,000,000  cigarettes. 

We  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
at  noon  in  one  of  the  warehouses. 
A large  banquet  room  was  curtained 
off  with  sail  cloth  and  we  enjoyed  as 
flne  a meal  there  as  in  the  best  places 
in  the  city  and  the  after  dinner 
speeches,  by  our  hosts,  that  follow- 
ed were  very  good,  giving  much  in- 
formation as  to  the  trade  of  the  city. 
Refreshments  were  also  served  on 
the  return  trip  of  the  boat.  On  the 
boat  trips  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
a close  up  view  of  some  of  the 
bridges.  London  already  mentioned, 
Southwark,  Backfriars,  Tower,  West- 
minster and  Waterloo.  The  last  men- 
tioned was  opened  June  18th,  1817 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo.  It  is  one  of  the  finest, 
1240  feet  long  but  only  27i/^  feet 
wide. 

The  ladies  were  taken  for  a drive 
in  motor  coaches  and  a tour  among 
the  warehouses.  At  Cutler  street  they 
were  shown  cigars,  teas,  carpets, 
curios  and  feathers,  and  at  the  Lon- 
don Dock — ivory,  spices,  wool,  rub- 
ber, and  furs,  also  the  wine  vaults. 
Luncheon  was  served  at  St.  Kather- 
ines dock  house. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a recep- 
tion for  all  those  who  wished  to  go, 
at  the  Lyceum  Club  by  the  United 
Empire  Circle. 
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THE  AIRDROME  AT  KENLEY 

Bombing  Machines  — Stunt  Flying  Demousti^tioin 
of  Bombing 


Leaving  our  hotels  early  Monday 
morning  by  motor  coach  we  are  tak- 
en to  the  Government  airdrome, 
about  25  miles,  on  invitation  of  the 
Air  Ministry.  The  roads  were  good, 
the  weather  very  fine  and  every  thing 
just  right  for  a delightful  day’s  out- 
ing. The  roads  were  crooked  and 
joined  very  often  with  others.  There 
did  not  seem  to  be  a crossing  at  right 
angles  any  place;  several  times  we 
had  to  turn  and  retrace  our  course 
and  turn  in  another  direction. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  were  waiting  for  us.  We 
were  a half  hour  late  on  account  of 
digressions  from  the  correct  road. 
This  is  the  headquarters  of  section 
No.  6 of  the  air  force,  whose  special 
duty  is  the  defence  of  London.  We 
were  received  by  Air  Commodore  C. 
R.  Samson  as  his  guests.  We  were 
divided  into  groups  of  fifteen,  each 
group  in  charge  of  several  men  who 
guided  us  through  the  barrack 
huts,  where  the  men  lived  and  slept, 
the  dining  halls  with  the  kitchens 
attached,  the  institutes  where  they 
received  instructions  and  entertain- 
ment, the  workshops  where  the  ma- 
chines are  kept  in  repair  and  the  han- 
gars where  the  planes  are  kept. 
Every  place  was  scrupulously  clean, 
and  the  living  quarters  very  comfort- 
able. In  the  repair  shops  we  were 
shown  the  engines  being  overhauled 
by  skilled  mechanics.  Engines  are 
rebuilt  when  they  have  run  500 
hours.  They  are  overhauled  for  every 
100  hours’  service. 

We  saw  in  use  three  Bristol  fight- 
ers, with  275  horse  power,  Rolls 
Royce  engines.  One  sopwith  Sniper, 
with  200  horse  power  Bentley  en- 
gine, two  Vickers  Vimys,  each  having 
two  Eagle  VIII  engines  of  350  horse 
power.  These  were  heavy  night 
bombing  machines.  Three  Liddy  Sis- 
kin Jaugurs  fighting  machines,  with 
320  horse  power  radial  engines,  one 
Handley-Page  machine  W8 4,  driven 
by  three  engines,  one  Rolls  Royce 


275  horse  power,  and  two  Slddley 
engines  of  320  horse  power,  total 
power  in  this  machine,  915  horse 
power.  These  ten  machines  were 
brought  out  first  to  take  part  in  the 
demonstration  part  of  the  pageant. 
Before  the  pageant  was  finished  a- 
bout  thirty-five  machines  took  part. 

We  are  gathered  under  a shelter 
or  observation  place  and  presently 
out  came  one  of  Henry  Ford’s  road- 
sters, with  a shaft  mounted  above  it 
about  eight  feet  high  and  projecting 
several  feet  in  front  of  the  machine, 
a sprocket  wheel  attached  to  the 
engine  and  another  on  the  shaft  belt- 
ed with  a sprocket  chain,  completed 
the  outfit.  Everyone  was  wondering 
what  the  “tin  lizzie’’  was  cavorting 
about  the  grounds  for,  presently  it 
ran  up  in  front  of  one  of  the  planes 
and  a kind  of  fork  on  the  end  of 
the  shaft  was  engaged  with  a corres- 
ponding part  on  the  propeller  of  the 
plane.  The  Ford  engine  was  started 
and  the  plane  engine  began  to  hum. 
Then  we  knew  that  the  business  of 
this  old  Ford  was  to  crank  the  en- 
gines of  the  planes. 

The  first  demonstration  was  called 
“Acrobatics.’’  The  planes  went  up  and 
during  the  flight  performed  all  kinds 
of  stunts,  looping  the  loop,  spinning, 
banking,  rolling,  flying  upside  down, 
showing  the  complete  control  that 
the  operator  has  of  his  machine,  and 
the  various  manoeuvres  that  he  is 
taught  to  make  to  get  advantage  over 
his  enemy  or  make  a quick  get 
away  from  a dangerous  place — and 
recover  his  place  of  advantage 

The  second  part  was  called  forma- 
tion flying.  Three  planes  form  a 
unit,  but  sometimes  four  or  five 
planes  are  used  together.  Several 
units  took  the  air.  Each  unit  acting 
together  for  mutual  protection  again- 
st hostile  attack;  each  unit  went  on 
a tour  apparently  looking  for  the 
enemy.  The  fight  was  part  three  of 
the  programme  and  we  had  not  long 
to  wait.  Two  units  were  seen  very 
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high  up  approaching  each  other,  then 
the  manoeuvres  began.  Soon  there 
was  the  rattle  of  the  machine  guns, 
each  three  trying  to  get  the  other 
three  from  above,  below  and  from 
every  position. 

The  fourth  item  was  a demonstra- 
tion of  bombing  such  as  was  prac- 
ticed during  the  war.  A dummy  sub- 
marine was  sent  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  flying  field;  five  snipe  fighter 
planes  rose  in  the  air  to  a height 
of  about  a thousand  feet  sailing  a- 
round  and  apparently  taking  observa- 
tions. They  are  coming  down  lower 
and  hovering  around  not  far  from 
the  object  of  the  attack,  presently  one 
darted  downwards  just  as  a swallow 
will  do  in  pursuit  of  a crow — and 
there  were  a couple  of  explosions 
quite  close  to  the  sub.  One  after 
another  made  a dash  for  that  sub, 
some  of  the  bombs  landing  right  on 
the  mark,  others  dangerously  near  it. 
In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
this  each  of  these  machines  had  been 
down  some  within  twenty-five  feet  of 
the  sub  and  delivered  bombs  or  ma- 
chine gun  volleys  on  the  defenceless 
sub  until  it  was  supposed  to  be  rid- 
dled with  bullets,  and  blown  to 
pieces.  This  class  of  warfare  has  al- 
so a highly  demoralizing  effect  on 
troops. 


A very  nice  light  luncheon  was 
now  served  to  the  party,  which  every- 
one fully  enjoyed  the  appetites  be- 
ing whetted  by  the  early  morning 
drive  and  the  excitement  of  the  var- 
ious feats  performed  by  the  fliers. 
While  we  were  thus  employed  one 
man  took  out  a machine  and  per- 
formed what  was  called  “crazy  fly- 
ing” showing  how  near  he  could  go 
to  buildings,  trees,  planes,  people, 
etc.,  without  touching  them. 

The  fifth  part  of  the  programme 
was  one  enjoyed  by  nearly  a hun- 
dred of  our  party,  that  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a short  flight  in  one 
of  the  planes.  Each  one  was  required 
to  sign  a document  releasing  the  gov- 
ernment from  all  claims  in  case  of 
an  accident  All  the  planes  available 
were  kept  busy  during  the  time  at 
our  disposal  The  officers  and  men 
expressed  themselves  as  being  greatly 
pleased  that  so  many  of  our  party 
were  willing  to  take  a flight  They 
said  that  no  party  had  ever  visited 
them  where  such  large  numbers  a- 
vailed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  a trip  in  the  air.  All  the  flying 
was  of  a straight  forward  nature  and 
no  stunts  were  allowed,  and  no  per- 
son was  troubled  with  “sea-sickness” 
The  ladies  were  just  as  keen  for  a 
flight  as  the  men. 


VISIT  TO  HEVER  CASTLE 

Ca/niadians  Entertainied  by  Major  J.  J.  Astor  amd  Lady 
Violet  Aistor 


Leaving  Kenley  and  the  kind 
friends  we  met  there  we  started  on  a 
trip  of  twenty  miles  over  roads  with 
curves  and  twists  and  angles  without 
number  to  Hever  Castle,  the  home 
and  estate  of  Major  J.  J.  Astor,  M.  P., 
and  Lady  Violet  Astor,  (daughter  of 
our  former  Governor  General,  Lord 
Minto).  Our  motors  stopped  at  the 
Porter’s  Lodge,  the  house  of  the  man 
who  has  charge  of  the  gates  at  the 
entrance  of  the  estate.  We  were  dir- 
ected by  the  porter  to  a large  tent 
on  the  lawn  at  the  edge  of  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  where  a very  fine 


luncheon  had  been  prepared — served 
by  young  ladies  all  dressed  alike.  Ex- 
cellent music  was  provided  during 
the  luncheon  by  a very  good  band. 
The  entire  freedom  from  formality 
was  especially  noticeable.  The  beaui- 
ful  lawn  of  many  acres,  the  flower 
gardens,  the  lake,  and  the  castle  in 
the  distance  made  a fine  setting  for 
this  function.  Major  Astor  formally 
welcomed  the  Canadian  guests  for 
himself  and  specially  for  Lady  Violet 
Astor,  who  spent  her  girlhood  days 
in  Canada  and  cherished  many  happy 
recollections  of  the  time  spent  there. 
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While  he  was  aware  that  the  party- 
had  been  splendidly  entertained,  both 
on  the  continent  and  in  England  he 
could  assure  them  that  there  was  no 
home  in  the  British  Isles  where  they 
were  more  welcome  than  at  Hever 
Castle.  He  asked  the  Canadians  to 
make  it  their  home  for  the  few  hours 
of  their  stay  and  invited  them  to 
visit  the  Castle,  part  of  which  was 
about  a thousand  years  old.  They 
tried  to  preserve  in  its  original  form 
its  furniture,  decorations,  paintings, 
art  treasures,  curios  in  arms,  coats 
of  mail  and  instruments  of  punish- 
ment were  all  open  for  inspection. 
The  moat  is  around  the  Castle,  the 
old  form  of  protection  and  is  crossed 
by  the  draw  bridge  which  is  let  down 
from  inside  the  Castle  by  heavy  iron 
chains  in  the  morning  for  use  during 
the  day  and  raised  at  night. 

Major  Astor  spoke  as  a newspaper 
man,  (proprietor  of  the  London 
Times,)  his  connection  with  the  press 
had  not  been  a very  long  one,  but  it 
was  extremely  pleasant  and  increas- 
ing in  interest  and  he  would  not  ex- 
change it  for  any  other  calling  he 
could  think  of.  The  Times  is  an  able 
exponent  of  the  modern  imperial 
idea — a community  or  common- 
wealth of  free  and  independent  na- 
tions, yet  interdependent  in  matters 
of  imperial  development  and  in 
international  problems  all  giving  al- 
legiance to  the  same  King,  yet  each 
in  its  own  way  working,  carrying  on 
its  own  development  in  the  way  suit- 
ed to  its  local  conditions.  It  was  his 
ambition  that  The  Times  should  be  a 
trusty  and  vigilant  guardian  of  this 
ideal.  As  co-workers  striving  to  de- 
velop this  ideal  in  the  first  and 
greatest  Dominion  in  the  great  com- 
monwealth he  welcomed  them  to 
Hever  on  his  own  behalf  and  for  his 
wife  as  well. 

Mr.  Rupert  Davies  acknowledged 
the  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Cana- 
dian newspaper  people. 

Lady  Violet  Astor  on  receipt  of  a 
Canadian  Maple  Leaf  press  pin,  fur- 


ther extended  a word  of  welcome  to 
the  visitors.  The  Maple  Leaf  brought 
back  to  her  the  happiest  recollections 
of  the  six  years  she  had  spent  in 
Canada.  The  guests  joined  in  sing- 
ing “The  Maple  Leaf  Forever”  and 
“O  Canada.” 

The  guests  then  started  out  to 
explore  the  park  and  grounds,  gar- 
dens and  castle  in  groups  of  10  or 
12.  The  woods  abound  with  large 
trees,  shrubs  and  hedges,  game  birds 
and  songsters,  deer,  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, etc.  The  gardens  were  wonder- 
ful, some  enclosed  with  small  hedges, 
a few  inches  high  others  by  large 
hedges. 

Among  the  curios  in  the  castle  we 
noticed  a portrait  of  Henry  the  VIII, 
the  much  married  King  and  Ann 
Boleyn,  one  of  his  wives,  also  her 
prayer  book,  with  a pencil  note  in  the 
margin.  “Terrors  of  Night.”  A box 
that  belonged  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  in  which  she  kept  Lord  Darn- 
lay’s  letters,  Luther’s  Bible,  date 
1541,  two  very  fine  four  poster  beds. 

Promptly  at  4 o’clock  we  were 
aboard  our  motor  coaches  for  the 
return  trip  of  twenty-eight  miles. 
Each  car  started  as  soon  as  filled,  our 
car  was  among  the  first.  We  did  not 
bother  our  heads  about  directions 
and  roads,  we  trusted  that  entirely  to 
our  driver.  Expecting  to  be  at  our 
hotels  at  6 o’clock  to  prepare  for 
another  function  to  begin  at  8 o’- 
clock. Had  we  taken  the  wheel  our- 
selves we  could  not  have  done  much 
worse,  for  we  would  have  enquired 
of  everyone  we  met.  Well,  we  travel- 
led on  those  curves  and  twists  of 
road  till  6 o’clock.  As  we  entered 
a small  village  we  noticed  a sign 
26  miles  to  London.  The  driver  ei- 
quired  and  located  Himself  and 
started  off  for  London  arriving 
there  a quarter  after  eight!  Hun- 
gry yes,  late  for  supper  and  late  for 
our  party.  Some  of  our  party  made 
good  time  and  were  able  to  finish  the 
day’s  programme  properly  and  one 
car  came  later  than  us. 
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AT  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 

Garden  Party  at  Palace  — Received  by  Royalty  — The 
Reception  Rooms 


On  the  evening  of  July  1st  we 
found  in  our  rooms  among  other  in- 
vitations a large  envelope  on  which 
were  printed  the  British  Coat  of 
Arms  and  the  words  “Ceremonial 
Department,  St.  James  Palace,”  and 
in  the  front  in  addition  to  our  names 
the  words  “Lord  Chamberlain.”  The 
Invitation,  on  a heavy  white  card 
with  beveled  gold  edge  was  for  “an 
Afternoon  Party  in  the  Garden  of 
Buckingham  Palace.” 

All  of  our  party,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two,  received  similar  invita- 
tions, and  we  were  afterwards  told 
that  ten  thousand  of  these  invita- 
tions were  issued  for  this  same  day, 
time,  and  place.  We  found  out  later 
that  there  was  to  be  a special  recep- 
tion for  us  by  Their  Majesties  on 
the  lawn  before  going  into  the 
Garden  Party.  Every  one  was  on  the 
qui  vive.  The  last  two  words  on 
the  card — “Morning  Dress” — The 
ladies  were  pretty  well  provided  with 
“glad  rags”  from  Canadia — and,  had 
they  not  been  shopping  in  Brussels 
and  Paris,  and  in  London  on  this 
very  day  with  four  days  still  before 
them  in  which  to  shop  more?  But 
the  men — ^very  few  of  them  came 
provided  with  morning  dress,  most 
of  them  had  evening  dress  along,  but 
that  would  not  do  and  a tall  hat  was 
also  needed.  We  must  needs  appear 
in  the  proper  “Wedding  Garment” 
at  this  function.  Was  not  this  the 
greatest  honor  that  could  be  confer- 
red on  our  party — to  be  received  by 
the  King  and  Queen  and  to  dine  at 
their  table?  Eventually  all  were  pro- 
vided with  suitable  garments  and 
in  proper  time  were  on  their  way  in 
taxi  cabs  for  the  London  home  of  the 
Sovereigns.  Thousands  of  people 
thronged  the  street  leading  to  the 
palace,  part  of  them  on  their  way  to 
the  garden  party  and  many  to  see 
the  elite  of  London  passing  on  foot 
and  in  all  kinds  of  conveyances  but 
mostly  motor  driven,  though  quite 


a lot  of  fine  coaches  drawn  by  fine 
horses  were  among  them. 

We  passed  the  beautiful  foun- 
tain at  the  head  of  the  street  and 
the  fine  Queen  Victoria  monument 
and  on  to  the  palace  gate  at  which 
we  handed  in  smaller  cards  with  our 
names  printed  on  them,  that  were 
sent  us  with  the  invitations.  This  was 
at  once  a guarantee  that  only  those 
who  were  invited  would  be  admit- 
ed,  and  provided  a record  of  those 
who  actually  attended  and  a means 
of  our  admission  allowing  us  to 
keep  the  precious  invitation  as  a 
souvenir. 

Reception  by  Royalty 

We  were  directed  to  a beautiful 
lawn  quite  close  to  a door  of  the 
palace  that  opened  into  the  grounds 
and  there,  were  lined  up  by  provinces. 
Presently  the  Royal  Party  came  out, 
the  King  and  Queen,  Princess  Bea- 
trice, her  daughter,  the  Queen  of 
Spain,  her  two  lovely  daughters,  the 
ex-King  and  Queen  of  Portugal, 
Princess  Maud,  Princess  Patricia, 
and  some  others.  The  King  and 
Queen  came  up  and  shook  hands  with 
the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  line 
and  passed  right  down  the  line  bow- 
ing to  all  as  they  passed  and  chat- 
ting with  some  as  they  went  along. 
The  other  members  of  the  party 
passed  along  quite  close  to  us.  On 
our  part  we  bowed  as  gracefully  as 
we  could.  The  King  put  every  one 
at  ease  with  his  free  frank  man- 
ner. The  Queen  was  more  stately,  a 
handsome  woman.  The  Queen  of 
Spain  was  considered  the  most  beau- 
tiful womtan  on  the  palace  grounds. 
They  were  all  recognized  immediate- 
ly by  their  features. 

The  Garden  Party 

The  Royal  Party  moved  on  into 
the  grounds  and  mingled  freely  with 
the  guests  chatting  freely  with 
many.  There  may  have  been  guards 
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in  plain  clothes  but  none  in  uniform 
or  anyone  seeming  to  be  guarding 
the  Royalty.  The  grounds  surround- 
ing the  palace  are  large,  said  to  be 
about  a hundred  acres  and  are  beau- 
tifully laid  out  and  kept  so  closely 
mowed  that  they  looked  like  a green 
carpet.  The  elite  of  London  were 
there,  the  Politicians,  Dukes  and 
Duchesses  and  Lords  and  Ladies, 
Princesses  and  Princes,  Ambassad- 
ors and  Representatives  from  other 
nations.  Princes  and  Princesses  from 
India  and  other  colonies.  The  af- 
ternoon was  beautiful,  comfortably 
warm  and  bright.  About  half  past 
five  o’clock  Princess  Beatrice,  the 
late  Queen’s  youngest  daughter,  now 
quite  an  old  lady,  and  a few  friends 
gathered  at  a large  tent  or  marque 
in  a part  of  the  grounds  roped  off. 
There  was  a beautiful  canopy,  in  sev- 
eral colors,  close  by,  where  tables 
were  set  for  the  Royal  Party  and 
some  Princes  from  India  and  other 
colonies,  who  were  presented  there 
to  the  King  and  Queen  who  came 
along  shortly  accompanied  by  about 
twenty  others. 

On  another  side  of  the  grounds 
was  a long  tent  or  marque  open  at 
one  side,  one  end  of  which  was 
close  to  the  palace.  In  length  it 
would  at  least  be  greater  than  the 
distance  from  the  Seldon  House  to 
the  City  Hall  in  Owen  Sound. 

All  along  the  front  of  this  tent 
were  settees  and  chairs  on  the  lawn 
and  inside  hundreds  of  young  ladies 
all  dressed  alike  who  served  tea,  cof- 
fee, cocoa,  lemonade,  ice-cream, 


sandwiches  and  many  kinds  of  cake 
and  cookies  to  all  of  the  guests.  The 
seats  were  occupied  till  half-past  six. 
Many  gathered  in  groups  and  chat- 
ted while  eating  their  luncheon  stand- 
ing near  the  base  of  supplies.  The 
King’s  table  was  bountifully  supplied 
with  the  best  in  the  land.  Two 
large  bands  supplied  music  playing 
alternately  all  afternoon. 

The  Reception  Rooms 

At  the  close  of  the  party  as  we  re- 
turn to  our  hotel  we  pass  through 
the  beautiful  reception  rooms  and 
halls  of  the  palace,  this  time  spending 
some  time  in  the  reception  rooms 
admiring  the  tapestries  and  paint- 
ings, the  furniture,  and  all  the 
grandeur  that  goes  to  make  up  the 
home  of  the  Sovereigns  of  the  great 
Empire  of  which  Canada  takes  the 
place  of  the  first  and  best  daughter 
in  the  household  of  the  motherland. 
Everyone  admired  life  sized  portraits 
of  the  late  Queen  Vioioria  and  Prince 
Albert.  It  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  guests  old  and 
young,  male  and  female  splendidly 
dressed  but  not  so  gorgeous  and 
loud  as  we  would  see  in  this  con- 
tinent on  a state  occasion  especial- 
ly in  the  part  that  is  south  of  Can- 
ada. 

It  was  a great  dignified  crowd  that 
fully  enjoyed  the  afternoon  in  the 
palace  grounds.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt at  ostentation  or  show,  but  the 
press  party  felt  that  the  experience 
was  really  the  event  of  a life  time. 


VISIT  TO  THE  WARWICK  CASTLE 

Arrival  at  Leamington  — Description  of  Warwick  and 
Kennelwortb  Castles 


On  Wednesday,  July  9 th,  the 
whole  party  gathered  from  the  dif- 
ferent hotels  at  Paddington  Station, 
with  all  their  baggage,  to  begin  the 
trip  through  England  All  heavy 
baggage  and  considerable  of  the 
lighter  baggage  was  labeled  for  the 


steamer  Mount  Laurier  at  Glasgow. 
Only  traveling  necessities  in  one 
valise  or  suit  case  to  each  person 
going  along  with  us.  Many  of  the 
“glad  rags”  so  necessary  for  London 
functions,  went  on  ahead  to  the 
ship. 
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Our  first  trip  is  north  west  to 
Leamington,  about  eighty  miles  said 
to  be  the  centre  of  Engiland,  in  fact 
the  residents  point  out  a special 
tree  in  the  beautiful  Jephson  Gardens 
as  the  very  centre.  We  are  met  by 
motor  coaches  and  driven  a few 
miles  out  into  the  country  to  War- 
wick Castle  so  prominent  in  Eng- 
lish History. 

The  estate  attached  to  the  castle 
consists  of  eleven  hundred  acres 
wonderful  for  its  garden,  lakes,  beau- 
tiful scenery.  Every  place  we  went 
was  a delight  to  the  eye.  The  Riv- 
er Avon  flows  through  the  grounds 
quite  near  to  the  castle  and  supplied 
the  water  for  the  moat  that  was  part 
of  the  defence  many  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  The  older  part  was  built 
between  1026  and  1100,  the  stone 
walls  of  which  are  ten  feet  thick. 
The  newer  part  with  walls  eight  feet 
thick  dates  from  1370  to  1390.  We 
were  shown  through  the  castle  in 
parties  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  each, 
with  a competent  guide.  The  first 
room  being  the  armory,  which 
has  a great  collection  of  swords, 
Bpears,  lances,  guns,  pistols,  and 
body  armor  dating  back  to  the  ear- 
liest times,  some  of  them  war 
trophies,  and  some  oif  them  belong- 
ing to  Kings  and  Nobles.  In  this 
place  was  a cast  taken  from  the  mask 
of  Oliver  Cromwell.  We  then  pass- 
ed into  the  picture  room.  This  con- 
tains a very  valuable  collection  of 
oil  piain tings  every  one  by  the  not- 
ed European  Artists.  The  portraits 
being  of  Kings  of  England  and 
Noblemen  prominent  in  political  or 
military  life.  One  of  the  largest 
portraits  was  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
called  over  here  Englands  first  Great 
English  King,  but  better  known  as 
the  much  married  King.  The  other 
paintings  were  of  scenes  of  National 
interest.  The  pictures  in  the  other 
rooms  were  all  very  fine,  many  of 
them  mu  oh  larger  than  those  in  the 
picture  room  and  by  the  very  best 
artists.  The  furniture  in  Queen 
Anne’s  room  is  the  same  used  by  he^ 
including  the  upholstering,  which 
seems  in  perfect  condition.  The  draw- 
ing room  contains  many  pieces  of 


beautiful  inlaid  furniture,  tables  in- 
laid with  different  kinds  of  precious 
stones.  The  ball  room  dates  from 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  and 
has  on  it  a wonderfully  beautiful 
carpet  in  perfect  condition,  one-hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  old.  The  red 
drawing  room,  also  the  dining  room, 
had  equally  beautiful  furniture,  in- 
laid tables  and  china  cabinets.  In  a 
room  in  the  older  part  of  the  castle 
are  many  beautiful  treasures.  One 
is  “Guy’s  Porridge  Pot,”  sometimes 
called  “Talbot’s  Pot.”  It  would 
hold  about  twenty  gallons.  Another 
treasure  is  Isaac  Walton’s  chest, 
given  him  at  his  marriage — ^very 
beautiful  in  design,  and  said  to  con- 
tain all  his  fishing  tackle,  and  the 
manuscript  of  his  book  on  fishing — 
Cromwell’s  helmet  is  there,  also 
many  of  the  samples  of  Puritan 
helmets.  The  upholstered  furniture 
of  King  William  and  Mary  remains 
in  perfect  condition.  On  the  walls 
are  three  very  large  sets  of  Antlers 
of  Irish  Elk,  with  a spread  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  feet.  These  were 
dug  out  of  bogs  in  Ireland.  In  1871 
part  of  the  interior  of  older  build- 
ings was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was 
repaired,  the  walls  being  built  high- 
er and  thinner  and  a four  manual 
organ  installed  in  the  walls^ — noth- 
ing of  it  being  visible  except  the 
keyboard.  The  private  living  apart- 
ments of  the  family  are  in  addition 
to  those  we  passed  through.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  noted  castle  in 
England  and  its  contents  the  finest 
we  have  seen.  We  passed  through 
the  beautiful  grounds  and  gardens 
into  the  town  of  Warwick — passed 
by  what  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  hos- 
pital in  England,  to  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  in  which  are  many  old  flags, 
so  old,  that  many  of  them  are  mere 
shreds.  Part  of  the  church  was  built 
between  1370  and  1390  with  Beau- 
camp  Chapel  added  from  1443  and 
1463.  In  the  Chapel  are  the  tombs 
of  many  famous  men,  including 
Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  hard  to  leave 
these  historic  surroundings  of  War- 
wick town,  but  our  motors  are  honk- 
ing to  hurry  us  to  forty-five  minute 
drive  through  the  beautiful  coun- 
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try  to  Straford-on-Avon,  the  birth 
place  and  home  of  that  Master  of 
English  Language  and  Master  play- 
writer  William  Shakespeare.  The 
Avon  a small  meandering  stream 
following  a serpentine  course 
through  the  town.  We  stop  at  the 
town  hall,  where  a very  fine  lunch- 
eon had  been  prepared  for  us.  The 
Mayor  presiding,  the  aldermen, 
councilmen  and  leading  citizens  be- 
ing present.  They  called  it  a lunch- 
eon; we  would  prefer  to  call  it  a 
banquet — abundance  of  “fine  eats,” 
followed  by  the  formal  welcome  and 
toasts,  the  words  of  “God  Save  the 
King’  and  the  “Maple  Leaf’  being 
at  every  plate,  with  the  menu.  The 
toast  to  the  King  was  followed  by 
a special  toast  to  the  Queen,  the 
Queen’s  Mother,  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  members  of  the  Royal 
family.  I mention  this  especially 
as  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  In 
our  — itinerary — ^the  others  were  the 
usual  ones  to  our  guests,  our  hosts, 
etc. 

After  the  “feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul”  we  were  diivided  into 
parties  and  visited  Shakspere’s  birth 
place,  which  has  been  restored  to 
its  original  form  of  mixed  wood 
frame  and  brick  construction.  It 
conitains  a museum — ^many  old  edi- 
tions of  the  plays.  Valuable  manu- 
scripts, deed  of  property,  etc.  Those 
modern  critics  who  take  pleasure  in 
trying  to  descredit  both  tradition 
and  history  and  who  try  to  make  out 
that  Shakesipearian  plays  were  writ- 
ten by  Bacon,  and  not  by  William 
Shakespeare,  would  get  no  quart^^r 
in  this  place.  There  appears  to  be 
sufficient  documentary  evidence  to 
convince  the  average  mind  and  per- 
haps the  sceptic.  Then  comes  the 
school  he  attended,  still  used  as  a 
high  school.  The  church  (Holy 
Trinity)  where  he  attended,  near  the 
altar  of  which  he  is  buried  and  the 
large  stone  in  the  floor  marking  the 
place  on  which  is  cut  his  name  and 
the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death. 
We  pass  the  Memorial  Theatre  in 
which  his  plays  are  produced  re- 
gularly and  on  to  cottage  and  gar- 
den of  Hann  Hathaway,  his  wife.  The 


house  is  of  mixed  frame  and  brick 
construction  with  thatched  roof 
kept  in  good  condition.  The  large 
fire  place  is  in  the  living  room.  The 
buttery  contains  what  is  said  to  be 
her  churn,  an  old  fashioned  up  and 
down  dash  affair  made  by  a cooper, 
about  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  fifteen  inches  at  the  bottom  and 
about  three  feet  high — the  same  as 
our  grandmothers  used  in  pioneer 
days.  The  kitchen  about  sixteen 
feet  square  had  a large  fire  place 
and  a bake  oven  at  the  side,  with 
the  old  fashioned  “crane,”  on  which 
to  hang  the  cooking  utensils  over 
the  fire.  The  dishes  on  display  were 
decorated  with  Cobalt  blue  designs. 
There  were  two  bedrooms  upstairs 
in  one  a plain  bedstead  in  Ann 
Hathaway’s  room  with  a kind  of  mat- 
tress woven  out  of  corn  husks.  The 
one  in  her  mother’s  room  was  a fine 
four  poster  beautifully  carved.  The 
garden  is  very  nicely  kept  up  with 
walks  laid  in  flat  stones  between  the 
flower  beds. 

It  is  now  past  flve  o’clock  and  we 
have  an  hour’s  drive  ahead  of  ns 
to  Kennelworth  Castle,  once  a 
stronghold  similar  to  Warwick  Castle 
one  of  the  most  important  in  Eng- 
land, often  the  residence  of  the 
Kings — built  between  1170  and 
1180.  It  was  protected  by  a moat 
and  an  artificial  lake.  The  grounds 
are  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  in 
extent.  The  castle  is  built  of  red 
sandstone.  The  remains  show  it  to 
have  been  a beautiful  and  very  ex- 
tensive structure.  It  was  not  only 
a fortress  and  military  centre  but  a 
social  centre  as  well.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  invested  the  castle  with 
romance  in  his  novel  Kennelworth 
in  which  he  has  woven  both  fact 
and  fiction.  In  Cromwell’s  time  this 
castle  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
Cavaliers’  party  v/hUe  WarwiVk 
castle  a few  miles  distant  was  the 
stronghold  of  Cromwell  with  his 
Round  Heads.  When  Kennelworth 
Castle  was  taken  it  was  destroyed 
and  the  moat  and  lake  were  drained 
and  the  fortifications  were  levelled  so 
that  It  would  no  longer  be  of  any 
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use  as  a defense  for  those  who  op- 
posed him. 

We  return  by  our  motors  to  Leam- 
ington to  the  Town  Hall  where  we 
are  entertained  at  a banquet  by  the 
Conp oration  and  the  Midlands  press, 
a very  charming  reception  by  the 
Mayor  and  officials  in  the  court  room. 
The  banquet  in  the  hall  followed  im 
imediaitely  thereafter  at  which 
speeches  of  welcome  were  made  by 
the  Mayor  and  representatives  of  the 
Midland  Press.  The  gathering  broke 
up  about  midnight  with  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  Baths  and  the  Jephsou 
Gardens  in  the  morning. 

The  Pump  house  and  baths  muni- 
cipally owned  were  visited  by  almost 
all  the  delegates  and  conducted  in 
parties  of  ten  each  through  this  won- 
derful establishment  where  baths 
and  treatments  for  rheumatism  and 


many  other  ills  to  which  the  flesh  is 
heir  are  given  at  a very  moderate 
expense. 

Directly  opposite  across  the  street 
is  the  entrance  to  most  beautiful 
gardens  and  parks  and  lake  occupy- 
ing about  sixty  acres.  There  is  a tree 
in  this  garden  that  is  pointed  out  as 
the  very  centre  of  England.  The 
display  of  roses  in  this  garden  was 
very  fine,  many  of  them  trained  up 
like  a tree  with  a stem  an  inch  thick 
with  a crown  of  foliage  and  roses 
at  the  top  about  five  feet  high.  Many 
beautiful  trees  are  in  this  park  and 
a splendid  pavilion  capable  of  seat- 
ing fifteen  hundred  people  in  which 
many  conventions  and  other  gather- 
ings are  held  each  year.  The  Aider- 
men  of  the  city  were  present  hnd 
acted  as  guides  through  this  beauty 
spot  and  accompanied  us  to  the  de- 
pot where  we  entrained  for  Torquay. 


DELIGHTFUL  VISIT  TO  TORQUAY 

Wonderful  Watering  Places  — Another  Visit  to 
the  Fleet 


At  3.  30  p.  m.  we  arrive  at  Torquay 
by  train,  having  passed  through  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  about  170  miles 
of  agricultural  land,  about  40  per- 
cent of  which  was  under  cultivation 
for  grain,  roots  and  vegetables,  the 
remiained  being  mostly  meadow  and 
pasture.  The  field  divisions  were 
mostly  hedges  and  beautiful  shade 
trees.  The  land  was  rolling,  with 
some  fairly  high,  all  of  which  were 
under  cultivation  or  pasture  to  the 
summits.  The  hay  crops  looked  quite 
thin  at  the  to«p.  Similar  fields  in  ap- 
pearance in  Onitario  would  yield  a 
ton  or  less  per  acre  but  when  these 
were  cut,  the  bottom  grass  was  very 
thick  and  the  swaths  of  the 
mower  and  the  winrows  of  the 
rake  would  indicate  a yield  of  at 
least  three  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre. 
There  were  many  apple  orchards 
^-long  the  way,  poultry  raising  and 


sheep  farming  were  also  quite  com- 
mon. Arriving  at  three  o’clock  at 
Torquay  we  were  charmed  with  the 
appearance  of  this  beautiful  watering 
place  or  Spa  as  they  call  them  here. 
Torquay  is  a beautiful  large  safe 
harbor  surrounded  by  high  hills  and 
rock  promontories  with  inside  har- 
bors and  wharfs,  enclosed  by  quite 
heavy  cement  walls,  the  beautiful 
town  being  scattered  over  the  hills 
A very  high  rocky  head  of  rock  pro* 
jects  some  distance  into  the  water 
forming  a double  harbor.  From  this 
high  rock,  reached  by  many  sets  of 
steps  we  get  a wonderful  view  of 
the  spacious  harbor  where  the  an- 
nual regatta  of  the  navy  is  to  be  held 
next  week.  The  hotels  are  many  and 
some  are  situated  on  the  high  ridge 
that  leads  out  to  the  Rocky  High 
Ridge  headland.  From  these  we  have 
a fine  opportunity  to  see  what  Is 
happening  in  the  harbor.  Out  about 
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Vwo  miles  we  see  the  United  States 
warship,  West  Virginia,  anchored, 
her  crew  is  visiting  the  Wembley  Fair 
in  relays,  three  days  for  each  section 
of  the  crew.  Many  of  our  party  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
a bath  in  the  sea  at  a ishilling  for 
the  use  of  an  individual  bath  house 
to  undress  in  and  a bathing  suit.  The 
water  was  a trifle  cool  to  those  ac- 
customed to  a hot  bath  at  home, 
but  those  who  get  used  to  the  tem- 
perature they  are  very  invigorating. 
The  place  was  so  quiet  and  restful 
that  many  of  our  party  expressed  a 
defsire  to  stay  there  for  a vacation. 

Many  Interesting  Sights 
At  8.30  that  evening  we  attended 
a reception  given  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  at  the  Medical  baths,  at  which 
the  official  welcome  of  the  city  was 
given  to  the  Press  party.  Light  re- 
freshments were  served  and  for  those 
who  indulge  in  a dance,  excellent 
music  was  provided.  Others  were 
shown  through  the  extensive  bath 
ing  establishment  which  is  primar- 
ily for  medical  treatment.  In  the 
morning  we  left  by  motor  coach  over 
the  hills  and  through  the  valleys, 
through  mostly  very  narrow  lanes 
with  hedges  on  both  sides  so  high 
that  at  times  the  general  landscape 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  motors. 
A drive  of  twelve  miles  brought  us 
to  Dartmouth,  where  we  boarded  a 
steamer  for  a sail  with  the  tide  up 
the  Dart  river.  The  town  of  Dart- 
mouth is  a quaint  place  with  nar- 
row streets,  located  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Dart  River  into  the  sea.  There 
is  a small  but  most  picturesque  har- 
bor. We  had  a most  enjoyable  trip 
twelve  miles  up  the  river  to  To- 
tones.  Just  outside  the  town  we  see 
the  hulls  of  five  German  submarines 
that  were  captured  during  the  war 
and  stowed  away  here  out  of  sight, 
so  quietly  that  the  war  lords  who 
sent  them  out  never  knew  what  hap- 
pened them  as  they  did  not  return. 
They  were  just  as  safe  in  the  se- 
cluded little  river  harbor  as  if  they 
were  in  “Davy  Jones  Locker”  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Julius  Ceaser  is 
said  to  have  taken  his  soldiers  up 
this  trip  about  B.  C.  55  taking  five 
days  to  make  the  12  miles.  We  ar- 
rive at  Totness  another  quaint  Eng- 


lish village,  a notable  feature  of 
which  was  a spreading  chestnut  tree 
on  the  square.  One  of  our  party  meae- 
ed  the  space  covered  by  it,  and  found 
it  to  be  24  yards  or  72  feet  in  dia- 
meter or  about  225  feet  in  circum- 
ferance.  In  Dartmouth  there  is  a 
cathedral  built  in  1075,  and  re- 
cently put  in  good  repair  at  con- 
siderable cost.  Motor  cars  were  await- 
ing us  and  we  returned  to  Torquay. 

A Second  Visit  to  the  Navy 

The  British  Navy  is  coming  to  Tor- 
quay Harbor.  Up  they  came  in  a 
great  half  moon,  the  horns  showed 
first  then  the  middle,  140  sail  seven 
miles  across,  came  over  the  edge  of 
the  sea.  The  sight  was  much  more 
appreciated  than  the  visit  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  to  the  town  many 
years  ago  when  the  British  Navy  was 
in  its  infancy.  We  were  shown  a 
Spani-sh  cannon  ball  about  six  inches 
in  diameter  embedded  in  a house 
wall  where  it  lodged,  during  the 
bombardment.  This  new  Armada  of 
steel  leviathians,  oil  and  coal  fed, 
with  the  smaller  attendants,  their 
scouts,  their  air  craft,  carriers,  re- 
pair ships  and  submarines  were 
doubly  welcome.  Into  the  harbor  the 
squadron  came.  The  Revenge,  the 
flag  ship  leading  the  battleships  in 
pairs,  the  cruiser  squadron  follow- 
ing and  the  smaller  craft  bringing  up 
the  rear.  In  a short  rime  the  dis- 
tances between  the  ships  were  even- 
ed and  they  came  to  anchor  in  beau- 
tiful order. 

A full  admiral’s  salute  of  seven- 
teen guns  boomed  from  the  West 
Virginia.  The  Revenge  returned  the 
compliment  gun  for  gun.  In  the  even- 
ing the  harbor  was  a beautiful  sight, 
and  electric  lights  and  search  lights 
sending  their  beams  here  and  there 
on  the  rocks  and  hills  surrounding 
the  bay. 

The  party  gathered  at  the  town  hall 
at  1.30  at  luncheon  given  by  the 
corporation,  presided  over  by  the 
mayor,  who  was  assisted  by  the  town 
clerk.  The  luncheon  was  a very  fine 
one,  a hearty  welcome  by  the  mayor 
and  a historical  sketch  of  the  city 
by  the  town  clerk,  a full  toast  list 
with  happily  worded  responses  by 
the  visitors. 
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At  the  close  of  the  luncheon  all 
went  down  to  the  long  quay  on  in- 
vitation of  the  Admiral  of  the  fleet, 
and  were  taken  out  for  a trip  among 
the  vessels  on  tenders  and  then  tak- 
en on  board  the  Revenge,  one  of 
the  largest  battleships  that  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Jutland.  Officers  of 
the  ship  took  visitors  in  parties  of 
ten  all  over  the  vessel  from  the 
bottom  to  top  and  the  officers  ex- 
plained the  mysteries  of  the  great 
fighting  vessel  of  the  first  line  of  the 
fleet  that  carries  eight,  fifteen  inch 
guns  and  fourteen  six  inch  guns  and 
a complement  of  1200  men.  It  was 


after  6 o’clock  when  the  party  em- 
barked on  the  boat  for  the  return  to 
the  wharf.  Before  leaving  the  Can- 
adian party  joined  with  the  mariners 
in  ‘'God  Save  the  King.”  and  after- 
wards sang  “Oh  Canada”  by  request 
ot  _uknzies. 

The  evening  was  spent  sight  seeing 
in  the  town  and  in  watching  the  fleet 
at  anchor  in  the  bay.  We  were  awak- 
ened in  the  morning  at  6 o’clock  by 
the  booming  of  the  seventeen  guns 
salute  trom  the  West  Virginia,  an- 
swered gun  for  gun  by  the  Flag  ship 
Revenge.  After  breakfast  all  gather- 
ed at  the  Medical  Baths,  and  left  by 
motor  coach  for  Exeter. 


EXETER  AND  BATH 

Motoring  Through  Picturesque  Devonshire  — Ancient  Exeter  — Bath,  the 
Home  of  General  Wolfe 


Leaving  the  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque town  of  Torquay  by  motor 
coaches,  we  followed  the  road  trav- 
elled by  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  his  troiops  in  1688,  when  he 
came  to  claim  the  English  throne. 
The  distance  to  Eveter,  about  thirty 
miles  through  Devonshire,  was  pic- 
turesque. Conisiderable  farming  land, 
well  cultivated,  with  a much  larger 
percentage  of  grain  and  vegetables 
and  a smaller  percentage  of  meadow 
and  pasture.  The  road  was  good, 
but  in  many  places  very  narrow,  not 
wide  enough  for  motor  cars  to  pass. 
In  places  the  passengers  in  our  car 
could  touch  the  hedges  on  both 
sides  of  the  road.  Small  villages 
were  passed  here  and  there  and 
quite  a number  of  potteries,  for 
which  Devonshire  is  famous,  could 
be  seen  along  the  way.  The  clay  is 
of  the  finest  quality  for  the  manu- 
facture of  china.  The  writer  re- 
members meeting  a china  manufac- 
turer from  Niles,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  who 
said  he  imported  his  clay  from 
Devonshire.  It  was,  he  said,  better 
than  anything  in  United  States  and 


always  of  uniform  quality.  A few 
miles  out  of  Exeter  we  crossed  a 
large  tract  of  moor  land,  known  as 
Haddon  moor.  Our  motor  being  the 
leader  stopped  and  waited  for  the 
others  to  come  up  before  descend- 
ing the  rather  steep  grade  leading 
towards  out  destination.  A few  of 
us  immediately  recognized  patches 
of  beautiful  purple  near  the  road 
side  as  heather  and  had  gathered 
quite  a supply  for  other  travellers 
as  they  came  up.  We  found  that 
this  was  “bell  heather,”  a variety 
that  blooms  early,  does  not  keep  as 
well  as  the  regular  heather  that  is 
usually  in  bloom  about  the  middle 
of  August  or  a few  weeks  later.  It 
was  not  hard  to  pick  out  those  of 
Scottish  birth  or  descent — ^they  all 
knew  of  the  heather  and  got  some 
of  it. 

Soon  the  ancient  city  of  Exeter 
was  in  sight  and  we  passed  through 
its  rather  narrow  streets  to  the 
Guild  Hall,  where  we  were  received 
by  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  in  their 
official  robes  and  wearing  their 
huge  golden  chains  and  regalia  of 
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office.  Their  welcome  was  most 
cordial  and  we  were  told  that 
Royalty  would  not  have  had  any 
finer  reception.  Tne  city  clerk  was 
also  present  in  his  official  robes. 
He  also  wore  a wig,  almost  white, 
with  the  hair  curled  all  over  in  the 
most  precise  manner.  He  gave  an 
initeresting  account  of  the  history  of 
the  city,  covering  a period  of  1800 
years.  They  have  in  their  posses- 
sion a seal  of  the  city  dated  117  0 
and  the  records  of  the  council  are 
coimplete  from  12  63  down  to  the 
present  time.  Sir  James  Owen  is 
the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  and 
did  a great  deal  towards  arranging 
the  pleasant  time  spent  in  this  an- 
cient city.  Lady  Owen  and  a band 
of  associates  and  helpers  did  much 
for  the  comfort  of  the  Oolonial 
troops  during  the  great  war.  Every 
train  was  met  for  about  five  years, 
day  or  night,  so  as  to  care  for  any 
soldier  who  should  come  on  fur- 
lough. It  was  interesting  to  note 
in  the  Guild  Hall  all  the  Colonial 
flags,  and  we  were  specially  pleased 
to  see  the  Canadian  flag  among 
them.  This,  we  were  told  was  sent 
by  the  school  children  of  Exeter, 
Ontario,  in  the  County  of  Huron.  A 
very  interesting  description  of  the 
landing  of  William  of  Orange  at 
Torquay  and  the  march  to  Exeter 
and  his  reception  there  will  oe 
found  in  Macaulay’s  History,  Vol. 
2,  Pages  367-376. 

Exeter  was  the  capital  city  of 
Western  England.  It  was  fortified 
by  the  Romans  and  was  occupied 
successively  by  the  Saxons,  the 
Danes  and  the  Normans  and  was 
the  meeting  place  of  English  mili- 
tary and  naval  high  officers.  Two 
other  cities  vie  with  Exeter  for  the 
first  place  in  early  English  history. 
They  are  Bath  and  Chester,  each  in 
turn  boasts  of  having  the  oldest 
walks,  buildings,  baths  and  places 
of  worship. 

Our  party  were  the  guests  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  the  news- 
paper society  at  a splendid  hanQuet, 
where  the  service  and  the  eatables 
were  of  the  finest.  We  shall  not 


soon  forget  the  large  helpings  of 
“Devonshire  Cream”  served  at  this 
banquet.  The  mysteries  of  its  man- 
ufacture were  not  communicated  to 
us,  but  the  liberal  helpings  of  this 
delicious  compound  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  The  duty  of  replying  to 
the  toasts  to  the  visitors  fell  on  Mr. 
Southcott  of  the  Exeter  (Ontario) 
Times. 

There  were  many  points  of  in- 
terest to  visit  in  the  short  time  at 
our  disposal.  We  chose  the  mag- 
nificent cathedral,  a place  of  won- 
derful beauty  and  elegance  of  archi- 
tecture, both  outside  and  inside,  be 
gun  about  A.  D.  1112  and  surround- 
ed by  beautiful  grounds  and  gar- 
dens, in  which  are  many  monu- 
ments. One  we  noticed  particularly 
was  that  of  Richard  Hooker,  born 
1554,  died  1600,  renowned  preacher 
and  theologian,  the  author  of  Eight 
Volumes  in  superb  English,  mostly 
in  defence  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  our  humble  opinion  no 
finer  piece  of  architecture  came 
under  our  notice,  either  on  the  con- 
tinent or  in  England.  Our  time  is 
short,  we  hurry  through  and  are 
ready  to  leave  for  Bath  at  3.4  5 p.m. 

Batih 

The  visit  to  this  beautiful  city, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Britain, 
was  a real  pleasure.  We  arrived 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening — 
a time  when  the  mellowed  light 
shone  on  the  surrounding  green 
hills,  giving  a remarkably  lovely  ef- 
fect. The  city  of  Bath  is  a summer 
pleasure  resort  and  a health  resort. 
The  city  gets  its  name  from  early 
Roman  times,  the  Romans  built 
wonderful  baths  surrounding  a hot 
spring  that  delivers  daily  a half 
million  gallons  of  mineral  water,  in 
which  much  radium  is  present  — 
this  water  has  great  curative  quali- 
ties for  many  diseases  — compara- 
tively little  was  known  of  the 
real  old  baths  built  probably 
1700  years  ago,  , until  recent 
years,  the  debris  from  the  old 
buildings  having  buried  them.  Ex- 
cavations are  sitill  going  on  and 
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new  discoveries  made  all  the  time. 
The  bath  house  in  which  the  spring 
is  located  has  been  reconstructed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  its  original 
form.  We  saw  many  pieces  of  cut 
stone  taken  from  the  ruins  and  con- 
siderable of  the  old  lead  lining  of 
the  old  baths  about  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  water  as  it  comes 
from  the  spring  is  almost  too  warm 
for  a comfortable  bath.  A really 
modern  bath  house  or  “ipump 
house”  as  they  call  it  has  been 
built  close  by,  with  every  modern 
device  for  the  treatment  of  diseases. 
This  is  a municipal  or  city-downed 
bath  house,  it  is  also  a social  centre 
— ^^the  splendid  rotunda  and  parlours 
make  an  ideal  place  at  which  to 
entertain  friends. 

We  were  soon  settled  in  the  vari- 
ous hotels  and  were  enjoying  our 
evening  dinner  when  a gentleman 
came  in  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
present  from  Toronto.  There  did 
not  happen  to  be  any  there.  He  sat 
down  close  by  the  writer  and  offer- 
ed to  guide  a party  over  the  city  as 
soon  as  we  finished  our  meal.  A 
party  of  fifteen  were  soon  ready  and 
before  long  we  found  that  we  were 
following  the  best  posted  man  in 
the  city.  One  of  the  first  places  of 
interest  was  the  house  where  Gen- 
eral Wolfe  lived,  so  well  known  in 
Canadian  history.  The  residences 
of  the  Pickwick,  the  characters 
made  famous  by  Dickens  in  “Pick- 
wick Papers.”  They  were  brewers 
and  distillers  and  ran  a line  of 
coaches  before  the  advent  of  rail- 
ways. The  coach  lines  of  California 
are  still  known  as  “Pickwick 
Coaches.” 

We  were  shown  the  “King’s  Cir- 
cus,” being  four  continuous  ter- 
races surrounding  a beautiful  park, 
each  one  forming  a quarter  circle 
the  streets  that  would  if  produced 
cross  each  other  in  the  centre 
of  the  park,  dividing  it  into  four 
parts.  Close  by  was  the  Royal 
Crescent,  a half  circle  cut  into  two 
quarter  circle  terraces.  They  were 
plain  well  built,  four  story  houses. 


in  these  we  were  shown  where 
many  notables  had  lived.  David 
Livingstone,  Dr.  Johnston,  Dickens 
Sir  Isaac  Pittman,  the  inventor  of 
shorthand.  Frederick  Harrison 
Prof.  Sainsbury  and  thirty  or  forty 
ef  the  prominent  English  statesmen 
Then  there  were  churche®  and  ca- 
thedrals and  Bath  Abbey,  in  which 
the  first  King  of  England  was 
crowned.  Our  guide,  who  was  a re- 
tired gentleman  that  often  met 
visitors  and  entertained  them  for 
the  very  pleasure  of  it,  had  a fund 
of  historical  and  literary  informa- 
tion as  it  related  to  his  city,  un- 
limited, gave  us  three  hours  of 
splendid  enjoyment. 

In  the  morning  (Sunday)  we  were 
given  an  early  drive  around  the 
city  and  environs,  reaching  our 
hotels  in  plenty  of  time  for  church 
services.  Lunch  was  at  the  Grand 
Pump  Room  Hotel  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Hot  Mineral  Baths  Commit- 
tee, after  which  we  were  shown 
through  the  bathing  establishment 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases.  Next 
a visit  to  the  Old  Roman  Baths,  fol- 
lowed by  tea  at  the  Roman  Prom- 
enade on  the  invitation  of  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress.  Both  the 
luncheon  and  tea  were  very  fine. 
The  Mayor’s  reception  was  very 
cordial.  This  was  all  timed  so  as 
to  allow  for  the  attendance  at 
church  services  in  the  evening. 

The  following  morning  (Monday) 
we  were  shown  through  the  splen- 
did park  of  fifty  acres  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  city.  The  beautiful 
flowers,  abundance  of  roses  and  the 
great  variety  of  trees  from  all  over 
the  world  contributed  to  make  this 
one  of  the  most  resitful  and  charm- 
ing places  in  all  England.  We  were 
loth  to  leave  such  pleasant  sur- 
roundings and  we  recollect  with 
pleasure  the  care  taken  by  the  of- 
ficials of  the  city  to  make  our  visit 
so  enjoyable. 

There  were  in  this  park  roses  in 
the  form  of  small  trees,  the  stem 
from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  about  five  feet  high,  the 
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stem  quite  clean,  free  from  bran- 
ches, the  leaves  and  bloom  were  at 
the  top  like  a crown  about  two  feet 


in  diameter.  We  saw  them  also  in 
the  palace  garden  at  Versailles, 
France. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  WALES 

Seaport  of  Cardiff — ^Pioturesque  Country — In  the  Coal  Mining  Country — 
Recieiption  by  Sir  Alfred  Mohd  at  Swjansea 


Cardiff 

Leaving  Bath  behind  we  journey 
by  train  through  a picturesque  and 
mountainous  country  to  Cardiff  in 
Wales,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  one 
of  the  largest  shipping  ports  of  the 
west  coast.  The  shipping  port  for 
very  large  quantities  of  coal,  both 
steam  coal  and  anthracite,  quite  a 
lot  of  which  reaches  Canada,  some 
goes  to  Sipain  in  exchange  for  tim- 
ber pit  props — that  come  from  there 
in  large  quantities,  brought  back  as 
return  cargoes  on  the  coal  vessels. 
There  is  a large  mining  district  of 
coal  fields  in  the  vicinity.  There 
are  165  acres  of  water  in  the  en- 
closed docks  and  a wharfage  front- 
age of  37,600  feet  in  length.  The 
tide  here  is  second  to  the  high  tide 
of  the  Bay  of  Pundy,  running  some- 
times from  high  to  low  46  feet.  It 
is  a city  of  230,000  people  and  has 
large  factories  for  iron  and  steel 
products.  Ship  building,  textiles, 
woollen  manufacture,  tin  plate, 
rope,  etc. 

It  is  a receiving  port  for  live 
cattle,  grain  and  apples  exported 
from  Canada  and  is  the  largest 
milling  centre  in  the  British  Isles. 
Much  Canadian  wheat  is  unloaded 
here.  While  on  a tour  of  inspection 
of  the  harbour  in  the  afternoon  one 
of  the  Canadian,  Merchant  Marine 
“Canadian  Manner,”  loaded  with  No. 
1 Western  wheat,  docked  just  in 
front  of  us.  It  was  loaded  at  Van- 
couver and  came  by  way  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Our  party  was 
welcomed  at  the  city  hall  at  11 
o’clock  by  the  mayor  and  were 


shown  around  the  civic  buildings. 
The  Law  Courts,  the  University,  the 
Technical  College,  the  County  Coun- 
cil Hall  and  the  City  Hall.  These 
all  are  comparatively  new  buildings, 
substantial  stone  and  cement  struc- 
tures of  very  pleasing  style  and 
architecture.  They  are  built  a 
little  outside  of  the  old  part  of  the 
city  and  have  large  well  laid  out 
and  well  kept  grounds.  The  con- 
mercial  development  of  this  Welsh 
city  in  recent  years  has  been  re- 
markable. 

At  one  o’clock  all  gathered  at  the 
Royal  Hotel,  at  which  a very  fine 
luncheon  was  served  — the  mayor 
presiding.  A string  orchestra  sup- 
plied excellent  music,  making  the 
luncheon  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
of  the  whole  itinerary.  After  din- 
ner speeches  were  made  by  several 
public  men,  some  of  whom  had 
been  in  Canada,  and  replies  by 
members  of  our  party.  On  the  pro- 
gram a number  of  songs  were  print- 
ed, including  “Oh  Canada,”  “The 
Maple  Leaf”  and  “G-od  Save  the 
King,” — ^the  Canadians  singing  their 
own  national  songs  and  all  joining 
in  the  National  Anthem,  that  is 
common  to  both  the  old  and  the 
new  countries. 

In  the  afternoon  the  visitors 
were  broken  up  into  parties,  each 
in  charge  of  competent  guides,  visit- 
ing the  places  and  institutions  in 
which  they  were  most  interested. 
Almost  all  visited  Cardiff  Castle,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  most  noble 
the  Marquis  of  Bute.  The  walls, 
about  25  feet  high  of  solid  white 
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limestone  rock  face  construction, 
have  been  restored.  Many  parts  of 
the  old  wall  remain  and  the  new 
work  is  built  to  correspond  with  the 
old.  The  whole  enclosure  seemed 
to  be  about  25  acres  in  extent.  The 
entrance  gates  were  set  in  a build- 
ing about  sixty  feet  high  in  which 
there  were  living  quarters  for  a 
small  garrison  of  men,  also  for  the 
gate  keeper. 

The  grounds  and  gardens  inside 
the  walls  were  beautiful.  The  earth 
was  graded  up  to  the  masonry  on 
the  inside  of  the  wall  to  within 
about  five  feet  of  the  top.  Under 
this  sloping  covering  of  earth  and 
sod  was  a passage  in  the  masonry 
entirely  around  the  premises  so  that 
men  could  be  taken  under  cover 
right  around  on  the  inside  of  the 
wall.  This  passage  had  many  en- 
trances from  inside  and  was  lighted 
by  electricity.  The  old  castle,  over 
a thousand  years  old,  faced  the  en- 
trance of  the  grounds,  is  still  kept 
in  repair.  The  new  castle  is 
quite  large  and  of  modern  con- 
struction, of  the  same  kind  of  stone 
as  the  wall.  Additions  and  im- 
provements were  going  on  at  the 
time  of  our  visit — quite  a number 
of  masons  and  other  trades,  also 
laborers  busy  at  work.  We  did 
not  go  inside  the  castle  as  our 
party  had  arranged  for  an  extended 
visit  to  the  harbor  and  shipping. 

Cardiff  is  a very  important  port. 
The  docks  maintain  the  high  water 
line  regardless  of  high  and  low 
tides  and  are  entered  at  low  tide 
by  means  of  locks,  so  that  loading 
and  unloading  go  on  without  in- 
terruption. Hiundreds  of  cranes  op- 
erated mostly  by  electric  motors 
handle  the  cargoes  from  the  cars  to 
the  boats  and  from  the  boats  to 
cars.  There  are  special  appliances 
for  loading  coal  on  the  boats.  The 
cars  are  raised  up  by  elevators,  the 
end  away  from  the  boat  being  put 
up  higher  till  the  car  is  almost  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  the  end  of  the 
car  is  opened  and  the  whole  car 
load  slides  down  a chute  into  the 
vessel.  The  empty  car  is  then  low- 


ered part  way  down  and  put  off  on 
an  elevated  track  that  slopes  to  the 
ground  some  distance  away  and  the 
elevaior  descends  for  the  next  car. 
It  may  be  noted  here  that  these  are 
not  fifty  ton  care  or  larger,  such  as 
we  see  on  our  Canadian  railroads. 
The  freight  cars  on  these  old  coun- 
try railroads  average  about  ten  ton 
capacity,  some  as  low  as  six  ton, 
most  of  the  freight  cars  are  open 
cars,  without  roof,  but  ordinary 
merchandise  in  these  cars  is  covered 
by  waterproof  tarpaulins,  covering 
the  whole  car  and  neatly  fastened 
down  with  ropes,  giving  first  class 
protection  from  the  rain,  etc.  These 
small  cars  are  a great  convenience, 
as  car  load  rates  can  be  had  by 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  who 
could  not  profitably  use  the  large 
Canadian  cars  and  have  to  pay  the 
high  rate  charge  for  L.C.C.  (less 
than  car  load  shipments).  All  cars 
on  British  railroads,  for  both  pas- 
senger and  freight  traffic,  are 
equipped  on  each  side  of  both  ends 
with  spring  bumpers  that  meet  each 
other  and  save  those  unpleasant 
starting  and  stopping  jolts  that  are 
such  an  unpleasant  experience  on 
Canadian  roads  and  the  awful  bang- 
ing and  rattling  on  freight  trains 
when  the  couplings  bump  each 
other  when  starting,  stopping,  and 
shunting. 

We  noticed  in  the  pamphlet  on 
freight  traffic  issued  by  a prom- 
inent railway  an  offer  of  ten  per 
cent  discount  on  freight  rates  on 
cars  of  twelve  tons  and  over. 

Dinner  was  served  at  7.30  p.m., 
at  the  Park  Hotel,  Sir  William 
Davies  being  chairman.  The  civic 
authorities  and  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers were  together  both  at  the 
luncheon  at  noon  and  at  this  din- 
ner. The  menu  at  the  luncheon  was 
printed  in  English  but  the  dinner 
menu — ‘well,  it  was  just  as  com- 
pletely French  as  those  we  tried  to 
interpret  in  Paris.  The  dinner  it- 
self was  equal  to  the  best  served  by 
the  renowned  French  cooks  on  the 
continent.  Music  was  furnished  by 
an  excellent  orchestra  and  four  solos 
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were  rendered  during  the  evening 
by  John  Williams  of  the  famous 
Glyndwr  Royal  Male  voice  party. 
Had  we  space  we  would  like  to  re- 
produce some  of  the  many  kind  re- 
ferences made  to  Oanada  and  Can- 
adians in  the  speeches  that  followed 
the  dinner  and  the  large  space 
given  in  the  various  newspapers  to 
the  Canadian  party  and  Canadian 
newspapers.  We  submit  just  one 
sample:  “The  newspapers  of  Can- 

ada rank  among  the  best  from  the 
standpoint  of  technical  production 
as  well  as  from  the  influence  they 
wield  politically  and  socially  and 
the  variety  of  interests  they  serve 
and  in  their  make-up  and  virility.” 

Swansea 

We  leave  Cardiff  by  railway,  and 
pass  through  a very  picturesque 
mountainous  country,  over  bridges, 
through  tunnels,  past  coal  mines  for 
an  hour  to  Swansea.  This  is 
also  a large  shipping  port  for 
coal,  mostly  anthracite  or  semi-an- 
thracite. The  Western  Railway,  one 
of  the  largest  companies  in  Britain, 
maintains  very  large  terminal  sheds 
and  large  high  level  docks  similar 
to  those  in  Cardiff,  and  quite  as  ex- 
tensive. The  tides  here  are  almost 
as  high  as  in  Cardiff. 

On  our  arrival,  we  are  received 
by  Sir  Alfred  Mond,  well  known  by 
reputation  in  Canada  as  the  owner 
of  the  Mond  Nickel  mines  and  works 
near  Sudbury.  He  is  mayor  of  the 
city.  Being  so  well  acquainted  with 
Canada  and  Canadian  affairs,  his 
welcome  was  specially  cordial.  Im- 
mediately after  the  reception,  we 
proceeded  by  motor  coaches  to  in- 
spect the  harbor.  The  Western 
Railway  placed  at  our  disposal  sev- 
eral tugs  that  took  us  all  through 
the  immense  inclosed  docks,  in  and 
out  among  the  vessels  in  the  port 
and  around  to  view  the  many  fac- 
tories located  near  the  water  front. 
We  passed  quite  a number  of  swing 
bridges  and  lift  and  knife  bridges 
which  opened  for  us  to  pass  through 
or  under.  We  saw  a large  number 
of  special  appliances  for  handling 


coal  similar  to  those  in  Cardiff  and 
including  conveyer  belts  for  carry- 
ing coal  considerable  distance  to 
vessels.  We  also  passed  three  ob- 
solete battleships  of  the  navy  that 
were  sold  for  scrap  on  which  were 
large  gangs  of  men  breaking  them 
up.  Cardiff  claims  to  be  the  “Coal- 
opolis’  of  Great  Britain  but  as  far 
as  we  could  judge,  she  has  nothing 
on  Swansea.  They  are  up-to-the- 
minute  as  to  shipping  facilities.  At 
noon,  we  were  entertained  at  a very 
fine  luncheon  at  Hotel  Metropole. 
Sir  Alfred  Mond,  the  city  council, 
together  with  the  press,  made  the 
occasion  a very  happy  one.  This  is 
to  be  a very  full  day  and  the 
speeches  were  limited  in  length  and 
extraordinary  provisions  had  been 
made  for  sight  seeing  and  inspec- 
tion of  works  and  for  those  who 
did  not  care  to  look  over  the  in- 
dustrial section,  arrangements  were 
made  for  a very  fine  pleasure  trip 
into  the  Gower  Peninsula  and  the 
Ocean  beach,  and  a tea  to  be  served 
during  the  afternoon. 

Five  different  parties  were  organ- 
ized, about  fifty  going  to  the  coal 
mimes,  thirty  to  the  tube  works, 
thirty  to  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil 
works,  thirty  to  the  tin  plate  and 
steel  mills  and  thirty  to  the  Mond 
Nickel  works.  The  writer  wished 
very  much  to  see  the  manufacture 
of  tin  plate  but  the  greater  attrac- 
tion won  out — The  refining  of  On- 
tario Nickel  from  Sudbury  district 
was  chosen.  A drive  of  about  eight 
miles  in  motor  coaches  brought  us 
to  this  large  plant.  The  buildings 
were  red  brick  and  steel,  very  neat 
in  construction  and  well  kept.  We 
were  divided  into  six  groups  of  five 
each.  Our  group  was  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  superintendents  who  took 
great  pains  to  show  us  everything 
and  explain  the  processes  and  chem- 
ical re-actions  carried  on  to  pro- 
duce the  metal,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  parts  in  one  thousand 
pure.  On  account  of  its  purity,  the 
product  of  this  factory  is  almost 
all  sold  to  different  countries  for 
eoinage  into  money. 
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Tlie  nickel  ore  as  mined  contains 
a very  large  percentage  of  sulphur. 
The  first  proceiss  is  to  place  the 
ore  on  “roast  beds”  to  burn  out  as 
much  as  possiMe  of  the  sulphur. 
The  residue  is  melted  into  large  in- 
gots and  shipped  across  the  ocean 
to  this  factory.  In  this  state  it  is 
oalled  “Matte”  and  consists  of  about 
43  per  cent,  nickel,  37  per  cent, 
copper,  17  per  cent,  sulphur,  one 
per  cent,  iron  and  two  per  cent, 
of  other  metals.  The  refined  nick- 
el comes  out  in  pellets  about  the 
size  of  fairly  large  peas.  In  the 
process,  the  copper  and  sulphur  are 
taken  off  in  the  form  of  beautiful 
blue  crystals,  known  as  sulphate  of 
copper  of  blue  stone.  This  is  the 
largest  by-^product  and  great  pains 
are  taken  to  get  this  into  several 
sizes  to  suit  the  convenience  of  dif- 
fer enit  lines  of  trade.  The  other  by- 
product is  dark  green  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  nickel.  These  by-ipro- 
ducts  and  the  other  impurities  are 
removed  by  chemical  and  mechan- 
ical processes  and  the  pure  metal 
is  produced.  At  the  close  of  this 
very  interesting  tour,  we  inspected 
the  coal  used  in  these  processes  in 
hundreds  of  cars  in  the  yard.  Sir 
Alfred  Mond  also  controls  the  coal 
mine  from  which  anthracite  suit- 
able in  chemical  content  is  mined 
for  this  refinery  process. 

For  many  years  Sudbury  nickel 


“matte”  was  sent  to  New  Jersey  lo 
be  refined.  Now  the  refining  Is 
mostly  done  at  Port  Colborne,  On- 
tario, or  in  the  Swansea  works. 

We  were  then  shown  through  the 
offices  and  the  recreation  rooms  and 
reception  room,  where  a dainty 
afternoon  tea  was  served  to  us  be- 
fore returning  to  the  city.  Bach 
guest  was  presented  with  a bottle 
containing  samples  of  nickel  pellets 
and  the  two  by-products. 

At  7.30,  a public  dinner  was  serv- 
ed at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  the  hosts 
being  the  Amalgamated  Anthracite 
Collieries  Limited  and  the  Mond  Nic- 
kel Co.  Limited.  There  was  no- 
thing finer  served  at  any  time  on 
our  journeying.  Welsh  music  was 
a special  feature  of  the  evening's 
entertainment.  This  was  of  the  very 
high  order  for  which  Welsh  vocal- 
ists are  noted  and  was  very  heartily 
appreciated  by  the  Canadian  visit- 
ors. The  visit  to  this  Welsh  city 
was  one  long  to  be  remembered.  The 
heartiness  of  the  welcome  and  the 
thoroughness  and  variety  of  the  en- 
tertainment were  a source  of  a large 
addition  to  our  knowledge  and  great 
social  pleasure.  We  are  to  break- 
fast at  six  in  the  morning,  so  that 
means  early  rising  to  be  ready  for 
a journey  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Chester,  to  spend  the  day  there  and 
be  at  Liverpool  in  time  for  dinner 
in  the  evening. 


THE  TRIP  TO  CHESTER 

Wondetrful  Ohestei*  Cathedral  — Roman  Wells  and  Roads 
Still  in  Goiod  Repair 


Five  hours  on  the  railway  train 
from  Swansea  in  Wales  to  Chester, 
England,  used  up  the  forenoon — 
but  it  was  a delightful  trip  among 
the  Welsh  hills,  valleys  and  moun- 
tains, through  villages  that  looked 
like  parts  of  a pattern  worked  into 
a great  carpet  of  green  grass.  There 


were  winding  roads  and  mountain 
paths,  considerable  land  only  suii- 
able  for  pasture  and  some  of  it  only 
fit  for  sheep  or  goat  pasture.  On 
the  more  level  places,  there  were 
plenty  of  shade  trees  and  the  land 
divided  into  fields  by  green  hedges. 
There  were  many  sheep  and  cattle 
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grazing,  and  quite  a percentage  of 
liay  land,  and  we  could  see  really 
modern  implements,  mowers,  horse 
rakes,  hay  tedders,  and  loaders  be- 
ing used  in  the  fields  in  taking  off 
the  hay  crop.  There  were  not  so 
many  stacks  of  hay  etc.,  as  in  Eng- 
land. A new  form  of  barn  was  in 
use,  these  looked  to  be  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet  long  and  about  twenty- 
five  feet  wide,  constructed  of  posts 
placed  in  the  ground  with  a roof 
of  galvanized  iron  in  the  form  of 
the  arc  of  a circle^ — ^merely  a roof 
mounted  on  posts — open  all  around, 
no  siding;  sometimes  these  were 
painted  red,  with  oxide  of  iron,  and 
looked  quite  showy  on  the  green 
landscape. 

Nearby  on  the  farms,  there  was 
generally  an  orchard  of  apples, 
plums  and  cherries,  also  a good 
vegetable  garden,  and  considerable 
land  in  drills  that  seemed  to  be 
recently  sown  or  planted,  probably 
in  turnips  for  cattle  feeding. 

At  Shrewsbury,  officers  of  the 
Newspaper  Owners  Association  join- 
ed us,  and  we  arrived  in  Chester  at 
12.30,  and  were  met  by  a large  dele- 
gation of  members  of  the  newspaper 
society,  the  Mayor,  Sheriff,  Town 
Clerk,  and  other  officials.  We  were 
welcomed  with  a remarkable  degree 
of  cordiality  and  tendered  a very 
fine  luncheon  at  which  there  were 
spirited  speeches  by  our  hosts  and 
suitable  replies  by  members  of  our 
party.  Bath,  Exeter  and  Chester  all 
try  to  convince  you  that  they  have 
the  oldest  walls,  buildings  and  rel- 
ics— Chester  surely  should  have 
first  place  for  old  shops  and  dwell- 
ings. Buildings  of  mixed  frame — 
Stone  and  plaster  construction — 
with  the  frame  timbers  all  showing 
on  the  outside,  extend  on  one  side 
of  the  principal  street  for  several 
blocks.  The  special  peculiarity  is 
that  the  basements  and  openings  in- 
to them  are  right  up  to  the  side- 
walk and  are  four  to  five  feet  high. 
There  are  pillars  from  this  to  the 
second  story.  The  first  story  with 
its  shop  windows,  is  back  from  the 
street  line  from  eight  to  ten  feet — 


this  forms  a sort  of  covered  walk 
even  in  height,  with  the  shop  floors 
covered  with  flag  stones. 

This  very  fine  promenade  is  under 
cover — ^that  is,  shaded  from  the  hot 
rays  of  the  sun  and  from  rain  or 
sleet  in  bad  weather.  It  is  called 
the  Water  Gate  Row. 

Chester  was  once  a walled  city. 
Most  of  the  walls  built  of  red  sand- 
stone are  in  excellent  repair  though 
the  city  is  now  several  times  the 
size  it  was  when  these  walls  were  a 
splendid  protection.  The  gates  have 
been  removed  but  the  gate  arches 
where  they  were,  are  carefully  pre- 
served. The  walls  run  from  twenty 
to  forty  feet  in  height,  very  strong- 
ly built,  with  observation  towers  at 
the  angle  corners  and  at  regular  dis- 
tances on  the  walls.  These  tow- 
ers are  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above 
the  wall,  handsome  in  design,  and 
large  enough  to  accommodate  from 
twenty  to  thirty  soldiers  in  each.  All 
around,  on  the  inside,  there  is  a 
walk  about  four  feet  wide,  on  top 
of  the  inside  of  the  wall.  The  out- 
side of  the  wall  extends  about  five 
feet  above,  giving  protection  from 
the  outside.  The  most  of  the  party 
had  a walk  of  about  a mile  on  this 
wall,  after  their  trip  on  the  cover- 
ed walk  and  about  the  business  sec- 
tion. 

The  Cathedral  in  Chester  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  in  England 
and  is  in  first  class  repair.  The 
outside  is  handsome  as  well  as  pic- 
turesque. The  “flying  buttresses,” 
as  they  are  called,  constructed  of 
stone,  look  like  large  braces  to  keep 
the  higher  part — ^the  arched  dome — 
from  spreading  outwards.  The  in- 
side is  exceptionally  beautiful. 
The  high  Altar  is  constructed  of 
wood  from  the  Holy  Hand,  oak 
from  Bashan,  cedar  from  Lebanon, 
and  olive  from  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
The  building  is  355  feet  long,  75 
feet  wide,  75  feet  high  and  the  cen- 
tral tower  127  feet  high.  One  would 
wish  to  spend  day's  in  a place  of 
such  beauty,  in  which  there  are  five 
styles  of  architecture:  The  “Saxon/’ 
the  “Norman,”  the  “Early  English/* 
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the  '‘Deeorated”  and  the  “Perpen- 
dicular,” all  blended  in  complete 
harmony. 

The  party  re-aiseembled  at  the 
City  Hall  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Mayor  and  Mayoress,  to  a delight- 
ful reception  and  tea.  Served  at 
tables  seating  from  three  to  six — 
a prominent  citizen  being  at  each 
table — ^made  it  very  interesting  and 
the  visitors  answered  many  ques- 
tions about  Canada,  its  extent,  re- 
sources, cities,  people,  products, 
etc. 

A very  interesting  event  of  the 
day  was  the  presentation  of  a 
cheque  and  an  illuminated  address 


to  Mr.  Rupert  Davies,  who  made  all 
arrangements  for  the  party,  and  Mr. 
Roy  Sayles,  the  manager  and  treas- 
urer. This  was  all  accomplished  in 
the  short  space  of  five  hours  from 
the  time  our  train  pulled  into  the 
station  until  we  were  on  our  way 
to  Liverpool  at  5.30,  with  the  rail- 
road station  more  than  a mile  from 
the  business  part  of  the  city. 

A few  moments  were  spent  at  the 
Roman  wells  and  the  Roman  roads, 
dated  A.D.  47,  and  are  still  in  good 
state  of  repair.  The  architecture  of 
some  of  the  buildings  show  success- 
ive occupation  by  the  Danes  and 
Saxons  as  well. 


A GLIMPSE  OF  LIVERPOOL 

Only  Short  Stay  in  Great  Port  — ^Large  Cathjedral  Being  Bu0t, 
First  in  700  Years 


An  hour  on  the  train  from  Ches- 
ter, landed  us  at  Liverpool  at  6.30 
p.m.  We  were  received  at  the  sta- 
tion by  the  Liverpool  Press  Club 
and  from  there  taken  in  charge  by 
the  Liverpool  Newspapers  and  con- 
ducted to  the  banquet  hall  of  the 
largest  hotel,  where  a dinner  was 
served  in  very  fine  style — altogether 
a most  elaborate  affair  with  excel- 
lent music,  speeches  giving  a very 
warm  welcome  to  the  city  and  ex- 
pressing regrets  that  our  stay  in 
the  city  was  so  short — only  till  9.30 
in  the  morning,  and  that  we  would 
see  practically  nothing  of  this  great 
shipping  port,  second  only  to  Lon- 
don, that  is,  second  place  in  the 
world.  The  after  dinner  speeches 
by  the  officials  were  of  a high  order 
— a few  slipped  out  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants. 
At  this  time  of  the  year,  July  16th, 
there  is  pretty  good  light  till  10.30 
p.m.  Coming  out  on  the  street  we 
saw  a crowd  gathered  in  the  street 
and  square  surrounding  the  city  hall 
said  to  be  20,000  people,  to  wit- 
ness a grand  parade  consisting  of 


ornamental  and  industrial  floats 
decorated  cars  and  societies  march- 
ing. There  were  many  fine  dis- 
plays on  the  manufacturers’  floats, 
some  comical  float's,  all  pulled  up 
in  front  of  the  city  hall  to  be  judg- 
ed and  prizes  awarded  for  the  beat 
of  such  kind.  A most  beautiful 
electric  display  consisted  of  a decor- 
ated street  car,  on  which  were  said 
to  be  1600  electric  lights  of  all 
sizes  and  colors.  This  was  not  in 
competition  and  moved  here  and 
there  on  the  car  tracks. 

We  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  see  and  study  the  people,  their 
countenances,  their  style  and  their 
dress  just  as  they  appeared  in  their 
own  city — people  of  every  trade, 
business  and  profession.  Passing 
here  and  there  among  them  in  the 
crowd  for  an  hour,  you  get  impres- 
sions otherwise  impossible.  They 
were  out  for  the  sights — ^many  in 
their  working  clothes,  many  dress- 
ed up.  Women  carrying  their  small 
children,  with  their  aprons  on,  as 
if  they  had  left  the  supper  table  in 
haste  to  get  a sight  of  the  passing 
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show,  boyis  and  girls  plenty,  all  well 
behaved,  everyone  in  good  humor, 
a hearty,  good-natured  company. 

Leaving  this,  we  walked  about  a 
mile  on  the  main  streets,  seeing  the 
busineiss  section,  then  on  the  other 
streets  to  see  public  buildings, 
churches  and  parks.  About  half 
the  shops  we  would  call  up-to-date, 
with  plate  glass  show  windows  and 
modern  fronts,  the  remainder  were 
pretty  fair  style  of  smialler  shops, 
some  quite  small.  There  were  good 
parks  and  public  buildings,  and 
fine  churches.  The  chief  interest  in 
the  city  was  the  event  of  two  days 
later,  when  the  King  and  Queen  of- 
ficially opened  the  new  cathedral. 
This  wonderful  building,  situated 
about  the  middle  of  the  city,  on  the 
highest  point  aviailable.  The 
grounds  of  eighteen  acres  contain  a 
cemetery  dating  back  hundreds  of 
years.  The  building  has  been  twen- 
ty years  under  construction  and  it 
will  be  twenty  years  more  before  it 
is  really  completed.  It  was  given 
out  that  it  was  700  years  since  a 
cathedral  was  built  in  England — 


prior  to  this  one.  We  afterwards 
saw  this  record  challenged  in  the 
newspapers  in  Glasgow.  This  build- 
ing is  only  exceeded  in  size  by  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  and  Seville.  The 
talk  of  the  city  wherever  you  went 
was  about  the  opening  of  this  beau- 
tiful building  by  the  King  and 
Queen,  two  days  later  and  many 
were  the  pressing  invitations  to  re- 
main for  it,  some  of  them  from  en- 
tire strangers  in  the  crowd  who 
were  wlitnessing  the  pageant. 

At  9.30  in  the  morning,  most  of 
the  press  party  left  for  Port  Sun- 
light, the  home  of  Lever  Brothers, 
of  Sunlight  soap  fame,  continuing 
on  to  Manchester,  Stockport,  Harro- 
gate, York,  etc.,  and  visiting  many 
places  of  interest,  including  the 
Derbyshire  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  former  Gevernor- 
General  of  Canada. 

The  writer  and  a few  others  who 
wished  to  see  more  of  “The  Land 
O’  Cakes,’’  left  for  the  north  by 
train,  to  meet  and  re-join  the  party 
again  at  Edinburgh  on  Monday  eve- 
ning, July  2 list. 


IN  OLD  SCOTLAND 

Visit  With  Relatives  at  Dufries,  Perlit,  Ayr,  Etc. — Away 
from  Press  Pasrty 


We  parted  with  our  friends  of  the 
press  party  at  9:30  a.m.,  travelling 
north  north  by  the  London  Midland 
and  Scottish  Railway  for  Dumfries, 
Scotland,  the  press  party  leaving  the 
same  time,  going  Eastward  on  the 
regular  scheduled  trip. 

The  journey  by  train  of  four  hour^ 
covering  over  twto  hundred  millea 
was  through  a beautiful  stretch  of 
country  of  hills  and  valleys  with  a 
larger  percentage  under  cultivation 
than  the  south.  There  was  some  of 
anoor  land  on  the  ridges  and  tops  of 
the  hills  which  are  higher  than 
thoae  in  old  Ontario.  Pasture  and 


hay  cHaimed  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  land',  forty  percent  grain,  roots 
and  vegeta/hles  and  ten  percent 
waste.  Mixed  farming  is  carried  on 
wherever  the  land  Is  suitable.  As 
we  cros»  into  Scotland  the  percent- 
age of  hay  and  pasture  land  de- 
creases and  potiatoes  and  turnips 
and  other  hoe  crops  also  grain  in- 
creases. There  were  some  pretty 
steep  grades  on  the  railway  and  con- 
siderable land  is  useful  only 
for  pasture  on  the  whole  the  north 
df  England  and  the  south  of  Scot- 
land had  a«  great  a percentage  of 
cultivated  land  as  the  counties  of 
Grey,  Sim’coe  and  Dufferin.  As  we 
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go  out  tojwijurds  Dumifries  town  we 
find  all  mixed  farming  and  some  in- 
tensive oultiviaition  aind  crops  look- 
ing well.  Oats  in  some  places  were 
just  heading  omt,  they  are  ,sio  rank  in 
groiwth  tha)t  they  are  already  lying 
d>own  in  spots.  Here  aind  there  we 
see  parcels  of  lower  ground  called 
peat  bogs  where  necxit  winter’s  poat 
fuel  is  already  cut  in  pieces  about 
four  by  six  inches  and  fifteen  inches 
long  and  stacked)  up  to  dry. 

We  were  met  at  Dumfries  station 
at  2 o’clock  by  our  relative,  John 
Roibertson.  We  recognized  him  im- 
mediately— rather  tall,  well  propor- 
tioned and  looking  keen  and  active 
for  a man  of  seventy-one  years  of 
age.  After  heiaalty  greetings  a taxi 
was  procured  and  we  were  soon  on 
the  way  to  his  home  in  Kirkmahoe, 
over  a good,  but  winding  road  that 
had  been  trodden  many  a time  by 
mother  and  other  relatives  for  gen- 
erations. On  both  sides  of  the  road 
were  stone  fences  beautifully  built 
of  red  sandstone  and  the  fields  be- 
ing divided  partly  by  hedges,  and 
part  by  stone  fenoeis.  The  land  on 
each  side  was  well  cultivated  and 
the  crops  were  looking  their  best. 
Along  the  road  were  many  fine 
trees,  beelch  and  oialk  predomliniating 
with  a few  scrnb  pines  here  and 
there. 

Almost  the  first  house  in  the  vil 
lags  was  a new  two  storey  redsand- 
stone  house  roofed  with  slates  was 
the  Robertson  home,  the  best  in  the 
viillage,  and  we  found  our  hosit  to  be 
a man  of  many  parts.  On  the  same 
lot  was  a neat  workshoip  with  two 
turning  laithes,  a band  siaw,  mortic- 
ing miachine  and  plenty  of  tools 
while  in  his  office  in  the  house  were 
two  fire  proof  safes,  desk  and  oth- 
er office  appliances  so  necessary  to  a 
man  of  business  for  we  found  the 
owner  to  he  a Townshiip  Clerk  and 
secretary  of  the  educational,  relig- 
ious and!  charitalble  affairs  of  the 
parisih  as  well  as  being  able  to  make 
or  repair  anythin g in  wood  needed  in 
the  village  or  vicinity. 

We  were  met  at  the  gate  by  Mrs. 
Robertson  and  daughter  Margaret, 
with  a real  Scottish  welcome  and  al- 
though we  had  eaten  lunch  on  the 


train  th«re  was  a dinner  awiaiting 
us  and  we  were  soon  enjoying  our 
first  meal  in  Scotland  with  our 
firiende.  After  dinner  all  five  of  us 
went  to  see  the  village.  There  were 
several  rows  of  one  storey  stone 
houses  roofed  with  slates  and  sev- 
eral detached  houses'  of  similar  oon- 
sltruCtioin.  We  then  went  up  to  the 
church  that  mother  attended  which 
was  known  as  Kirkmahoe  Parish 
CIhuroh  built  1822,  the  vestry  attach- 
ed to  the  side  is  very  much  older 
which  has  undergone  some  repairs 
and)  changes.  It  is  built  of  red 
sandstone  beautifully  dressed  with 
oirnamental  stone  cornice  and  some 
nice  orniamental  cut  stone  at  the 
front  door,  size  about  forty-five  by 
sixtynAve  feet  with  vestry  attached 
at  one  side.  The  peiwis  are  the  same 
a®  were  in  use  eighty  years  ago  but 
the  doors  that  closed  the  pews  have 
been  removed  and)  the  lay  out  re- 
arrangeid  a little.  Mother’s  seat  was 
located  at  the  side  of  the  pulpit  cor- 
responding to  the  place  she  occupied 
in  the  Churich  at  Kilsyth.  We  were 
then  shown  the  grave  and  head- 
stones of  grandfather  andi  grand- 
mother and  Uncles  James  and  John 
Robertson,  also  of  other  relatives  in- 
cluding the  Prasers  and  the  parents 
of  the  Bells  of  Guelph. 

We  then  visited  the  monument  of 
thloise  who  fell  in  the  great  war  then 
quite  a tour  past  the  U.  P.  Church 
through  the  beautiful  lanes  at  eiaoh 
sSide  of  which  were  many  roses, 
sweet  briars,  honeyisuokle  and  other 
flowering  shrubs.  We  came  to  the 
place  where  grandfalther’iS  house 
stood.  A garage  now  stands  at  the 
front  of  the  lot  but  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  house  still  stands  behind  the 
nicely  built  garage.  The  elm  tree 
that  furnished  Shade  at  the  rear  of 
the  garden  still  flourishes.  It  is  obout 
two  feet  in  diameter.  I took  snaps 
of  both  the  wall  and  the  tree.  The 
result  we  will  know  when  the  films 
are  developed. 

The  supper  was  announced  and 
full  justice  done  to  a table  spread 
with  many  delicacies  which  included 
scones  and  oatmeal  cakes,  after 
which  all  five  had  a long  walk  to 
many  places  of  local  interest  and 
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of  special  interest  to  us  because  of 
the  assiociations  with  the  history  of 
our  mother's  family  in  the  long 
ago.  Tihe  twilight  is  long  here,  it 
was  still  in  the  gloaming  when  we 
reached  the  house  at  ten  o’clock. 

After  a good  night’s  rest  and 
breakfast,  Mr.  Robertson  had  to 
see  about  some  business  at  the 
school,  the  writer  went  to  the 
church  yard  and  copied  a number  of 
inscriptions  on  the  headstones  that 
were  of  interest  to  us  and  pihoto- 
graiphed  them  as  well.  We  also 
saw  the  photographs  of  Rev.  John 
Wightman,  the  minister  who  bap- 
tized my  mother,  also  Rev.  David 
Hogg,  who  was  mother’s  pastor  at 
Kirkmahoe  Church.  The  following 
are  the  inscriptions  on  the  iamily 
headstone  of  our  grandparents  and 
three  of  the  family  buried  here, 
(a)  Aunt  Janet  Robson,  who  came 
out  from  Scotland  at  the  age  of  84 
years  with  Aunt  Mary,  and  who 
nursed  Mary  Jane  McIntyre,  died  in 
the  fall  of  1861,  was  grandmother's 
aunt. 

In  memory  of  Mary  Robson, 
spouse  of  Christopher  Robertson, 
who  died  at  Kirkton,  March  16th, 
18  34,  aged  44  years. 

Also  Will.  Robertsoin,  their  son, 
who  died  January  21st,  1829,  aged 
7 years. 

Also  the  above  Christopher  Rob- 
ertson, who  died  at  Kirkton,  Sep- 
tember 21st,  1838,  aged  44  years. 

And  James  Robertson,  teacher, 
died  13th  October,  1852,  aged  35 
years. 

A mionument  nearby  had  records 

of  the  Bobertson  family,  whose 
guests  we  were,  as  follows: 

In  memory  of  Thomas  Robertson, 
joiner,  Kirkton,  born  July  17th, 
1804,  died  9th  February,  1883. 

Also  Christina  Oray,  his  wife, 
born  May  27th,  1910,  died  6th 

March,  1887. 

Also  Thomas  A.  Robertson,  their 
son,  born  29th  June,  1844,  died  at 
Kirkton  Park,  Ontario,  C.  W.,  15th 
May,  1879,  and  on  the  other  side: 
Sacred  to  the  memory  of  William 
Robertson,  sculptor,  who  died  at 


Docharbrigs  29th  June,  1880,  aged 
42  years. 

Another  stone  in  the  same  row 
has  inscriptions  that  read  as  fol- 
lows: In  memory  of  Isabella  Fraser, 
spouse  of  Charles  Robertson,  who 
died  May  2nd,  1811,  aged  39  years. 

John  Park  Robertson,  who  died 
at  Sierra  Leone,  in  Africa,  Novem- 
ber 16th,  1824,  aged  26  years. 

Also  the  above  Charles  Robert- 
son, who  died  at  Kirkton,  April 
21st,  1807,  aged  85  years. 

Also  Margaret  Robertson,  the 
daughter,  who  died  November  18. 
1871,  aged  69  years. 

Also  Janet  Newlandte,  his  wife, 
died  1850. 

Another  stone  nearby  bears  the 
inscriptions: 

In  memory  of  Margaret  Fraser, 
wife  of  Joseph  Frazer  Robertson, 
who  died  at  Kirkton,  June  6,  1849, 
aged  63  years. 

Also  the  above  Joseph  Frazer 
Robertson,  who  died  at  Kirkton, 
May  21st,  1867,  aged  75  years. 

Also  Mary  Stewart,  who  died  at 
Kirkton,  June  14,  1879,  aged  73 
years. 

Also  Christina  Robertson,  who 
died  at  Kirkton,  July  16,  1904, 

aged  60  years. 

Also  John  Robertson,  beloved 
husband  of  Georgina  Robertson, 
who  died  at  Kirkton,  December  26, 
1919,  aged  65  years. 

Also  their  son,  Robert.,  72nd 
Canadian  Seaforths,  who  died  at 
Moose  Jaw,  Millbank  Hospital,  Can- 
ada, 15th  October,  1918,  aged  25 
years. 

Mr.  Robertson  had  a copy  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
dated  1771,  belonging  to  great- 
grandfather Joseph  Fraser  and 
Margaret  Hunter,  1773,  written  on 
the  pages  and  he  gave  me  Uncle 
John’s  Greek  Lexicon. 

At  John  Roberteon’s  residence  we 
saw  some  interesting  relics,  among 
which  were  the  body  of  the  four 
horse  coach  of  the  Johnstone  of 
Cairnsulloch,  in  which  they  made 
their  journeys  to  London,  aleo  their 
annual  tours  on  the  Continent,  visit- 
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ing  Paris  and  other  places  of  inter- 
est. M-r.  Robertson  has  the  whole 
coach,  but  the  running  gear  and 
wheels  are  removed  and  the  body 
sits  in  the  garden,  making  a nice 
retreat  in  which  to  read  or  rest. 
The  upholstering  is  in  first  class 
condition.  It  is  over  a hundred 
years  old.  I often  heard  mother 
speak  of  this  piece  of  grandeur  in 
which  the  Johnstons  used  to  travel. 

He  has  also  a very  unique  sun 
dial  nearby  that  gives  the  time  ac- 
curately. It  is  also  very  old.  The 
inscription  on  the  stone  pedestal 
supip'orting  the  dial  is  nearly  worn 
off  by  the  sun,  winds  and  weather, 
reads:  “Many  mortals  like  me  are 
merely  marking  time.” 

We  spent  such  a happy  time  here 
that  Lillian  decided  to  stay  longer, 
while  I went  north  to  Perth  and  to 
meet  me  at  John  Davidison’s  at  Ayr 
on  Saturday  night. 

We  took  a motor  to  Dumfries 
after  dinner,  Mrs.  Robertson  remain- 
ed at  home  resting.  At  Dumfries 
we  visited  the  Burns’  Monument, 
or  perhaps  I should  say  Mausoleum, 
erected  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  inside  of  which  is 
a life^sizie  statue  of  Burns  leaning 
against  the  handles  of  his  plough, 
representing  the  poet  where  he 
wrote  his  poem  to  the  daisy  that  his 
plough  was  just  turning  under.  It 
was  a beautiful  afterx^oon  and  the 
caretaker  of  the  cemetery  had  gone 
inside  and  locked  the  door  and  was 
fast  asleep  in  a chair,  so  that  we 
could  scarcely  get  a photo  of  the 
inside  without  including  him  in  the 
picture.  We  visited  other  places  of 
interest,  including  the  old  church  in 
which  Robert  Bruce  killed  “Red 
Conway,”  who  had  made  a plot  with 
the  English  to  betray  Bruce,  the 
Scottish  patriot,  into  their  hands. 
We  also  visited  the  newspaper  off- 
ice and  a few  doors  away  went  into 
a stationery  store  to  get  some  pic- 
ture post  cards  and  the  pad  of  paper 
on  which  these  notes  are  written. 
This  was  the  store  of  Thomas 
Grierson,  117  High  Street.  As  we 


were  leaving,  Mr.  Grierson,  who 
had  been  serving  another  customer, 
came  up  and  noticing  our  maple 
leaf  badge  said,  “You  are  from  Can- 
ada? Did  you  ever  hear  of  James. 
McLauchlan  over  in  Owen  Bound? 
I think  it  was  he  who  called  here 
several  times  when  in  Dumfries 
visiting  his  sister,  Mrs.  Goldie.”  It 
was  quite  a surpriee  to  me  and  to 
him  when  I told  him  how  well  I 
knew  both  him  and  his  family.  He 
said  “Many  a time  I have  eaten 
those  beautiful  Northern  Spy  apples 
that  he  sent  over  to  his  sister,  who 
is  my  neighbor.” 

It  is  train  time,  3.10,  the  girls 
have  gone  to  see  some  places  of 
interest  in  the  country  and  I part 
with  my  good  friend  at  the  depot 
and  go  on  to  Perthshire.  I changed 
trains  at  Lockerbie,  again  at  Car- 
stairs  and  again  at  Perth.  Up  to 
Carstairs  the  land  was  mostly  good 
and  was  cultivated,  the  people  rais- 
ing a great  many  turnips  to  feed  to 
their  stock.  This  district  and  the 
southern  part  of  Perthshire  being 
the  most  highly  cultivated  that  I 
have  seen  in  the  British  Isles.  I 
have  heard  that  the  Perth  part  is 
called  the  garden  of  the  whole 
country.  After  leaving  Carstairs 
we  come  into  the  coal  mining  dis- 
trict. The  pitheads  with  their 
mounds  of  stone  and  refuse  taken 
out  of  the  coal  are  seen  in  every 
direction.  In  this  district  it  would 
seem  as  if  a mine  might  be  located 
any  place  by  just  digging  a hole 
down  to  the  coal  seams. 

There  are  also  iron  smelters  and 
foundries,  rolling  mills  and  machine 
shops  aplenty  and  factories  for  the 
making  of  fire  brick,  sewer  tile  and 
ordinary  brick.  Long  rows  of  min- 
ers’ one  storey  stone  houses  are  to 
be  seen  close  to  each  pithead  and 
towns  and  villages  where  the  iron 
working  plants  are  located  along 
the  railways. 

Taking  the  Highland  Railway  at 
Perth  I went  north  to  Ballanluig 
station,  which  is  also  the  station  for 
Logierait.  The  accomodation  in 
these  places  is  limited  and  unfor- 
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tunately  the  writer  could  not  find  a 
place  to  sleep,  so  a local  motor  car 
was  engaged  to  drive  me  to  Pit- 
lochry, about  six  miles  farther 
north,  where  I was  able  to  get  ac- 
commodation. 

I was  up  in  the  morning  at  six 
o’clock  but  found  that  no  breakfast 
was  served  till  about  nine  o’clock 
and  there  was  no  train  till  about 
one  o’clock,  so  I engaged  a motor 
car  to  drive  me  up  through  the  pass 
of  Killiecrankie,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  spots  I have  ever  seen 
and  where  the  Scots  defeated  the 
English  in  the  battle  that  bears  the 
name  of  the  pass  in  the  Grampian 
Hills.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they 
took  their  stand  here  and  said 
“Thou  Shalt  not  go  further  north’’ 
and  when  they  tried  it  they  were 
trapped  and  as  many  as  possible 
tried  to  run  back,  many  are  said  to 
have  perished  trying  to  cross  the 
stream  at  a point  where  two  large 
pieces  of  rock  narrow  the  channel 
to  a few  feet.  This  place  is  called 
“The  Soldiers’  Leap.’’  The  rugged 
hills  rise  almost  perpendicularly  on 
either  side  of  the  narrow  valley.  At 
a place  not  a hundred  feet  wide, 
the  stream  runs  4.0 wn  between  these 
rocks,  making  a place  where  a few 
hundred  men  could  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  thousands.  The  road  has 
been  cut  out  of  the  west  side  of  the 
rock,  in  some  places  a great  many 
feet  above  the  water  so  high  that 
should  a motor  go  wrong  and  run 
over  the  side,  neither  motor  or  oc- 
cupants would  be  recogniziable  after- 
wards. The  valley  is  full  of  trees, 
mostly  oak,  and  shrubs,  ferns  and 
moss  are  on  the  sides  of  the  rocks, 
wherever  they  can  find  a footing  or 
a crevice  in  which  to  take  root.  The 
peak  of  Ben-y-Vrackie  on  one  side  of 
the  pass  is  2 757  feet  high. 

Returning  to  the  hotel,  I made 
some  purchases  and  made  a call  on 
a gentleman  with  whom  I had  pre- 
vious correspondence  on  some  busi- 
ness matters  and  had  breakfast  at 
nine. 

I engaged  a motor  and  drove  back 


to  Loigerait,  passing  some  very 
fine  scenery  along  the  course  of  the 
Tummil  River,  including  the  falls  of 
the  Tunmil  and  the  salmon  leap. 
Mrs.  Dow,  who  keeps  a store  near 
the  station  and  has  been  a resident 
for  fifty  years,  was  said  to  be  the 
best-posted  person  in  the  place  . I 
called  and  found  her  a very  bright, 
kindly  and  intelligent  lady.  She 
directed  me  to  go  around  by  the 
school  house  and  up  the  hill  to 
where  she  thought  grandfather’s 
cottage  was.  As  I passed  the  school 
house  I took  a couple  of  photos  of 
it.  Although  it  wias  holiday  time 
there  was  quite  a stir  around 
the  place,  which  includes  a good 
residence  for  the  teacher.  Prepara- 
tions were  going  on  for  a sale  in 
the  afternoon,  of  work,  etc.,  and  a 
picnic.  I went  inside  and  met  the 
minister,  who  told  me  that  this 
school  was  built  in  1886  and  that 
the  one  our  people  attended  was 
next  to  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch  in 
Logerait.  I went  up  a long  hill 
and  found  a place  with  the  remains 
of  a foundation  of  a house  and  two 
rowan  trees  growing  in  front.  This 
I took  to  be  the  site  of  the  old 
home.  I photographed  it  and  went 
on  farther  and  met  a lady  who 
thought  the  place  was  the  one  I 
was  looking  for.  Her  mother  living 
a couple  of  miles  farther  on  would 
know,  but  I had  not  time  to  go.  She 
was  able  to  tell  of  the  death  of  Bella 
Fleming  last  winter,  a sister  of 
John  Fleming,  who  was  in  Canada 
about  1860  and  James  and  Alexan- 
der the  athletes. 

I retraced  my  steips  and  went 
across  the  new  bridge  on  the  'Tium- 
mel  River,  which  is  located  where 
the  ferry  used  to  be,  where  my 
father  used  to  cross  to  herd  the 
cows  at  2d.  per  day.  After  walking 
about  a mile  I came  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  where  grandfather 
was  married  and  the  church  yard 
where  our  forefathers  sleep.  The 
minlsteir  showed  me  the  school 
house  that  was  vacated  in  1868, 
afterwards  used  as  a post  office  and 
now  as  a dwelling  house,  nestled 
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on  the  hillside  overlooking  the 
River  Tay,  which  is  joined  by  the 
Tummel  about  half  a mile  lower 
down,  as  beautiful  and  picturesque 
a spot  as  you  could  find,  with  the 
road  running  along  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  just  above  the  church  and 
manse. 

I had  to  hasten  back  to  Ballanluig 
Station,  only  to  find  that  our 
train  was  nearly  an  hour  late.  I 
had  my  plans  to  visit  Mrs.  Smith 
at  Dunkeld  as  the  time  table  would 
give  me  an  hour  and  three  quarters 
between  trains,  but  alas,  “the  best 
laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men  gang 
aft  aglei.’’  Dunkeld  is  two  miles 
from  the  station  and  more  than  half 
the  time  gone  by  the  late  train.  I 
had  to  pass  on  to  Perth  and  change 
trains  for  Glasgow  and  again  for 
Ayr,  reaching  there  about  eight 
o’clock. 

Newton  and  Ayr  station,  where  I 
got  off  the  train,  is  about  three 
minutes’  walk  from  John  Davidson’s 
home  at  No.  4 Quail  Road.  No  wel- 
come could  be  warmer  than  I re- 
ceived from  the  whole  family,  a 
genuine  Scottish  welcome.  A fam- 
ily welcome.  Lillian  had  reached 
the  house  a few  hours  ahead  of  me 
and  we  were  at  home  immediately. 
The  family  meal  was  over,  but  the 
table  was  sipread  for  me.  I was 
expected  half  an  hour  later.  After 
tea.  Mr.  Davidson’s  three  sons  and 
I went  for  quite  a long  walk  over 
a couple  of  golf  courses  along  the 
sea  shore.  The  next  town  is  six 
miles  away  and  the  most  of  the 
land  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad 
is  laid  out  in  golf  courses.  A num- 
ber of  them  are  municipally  owned, 
the  annual  membership  being  from 
fifteen  shillings,  easily  within  the 
reach  of  any  one  who  wishes  to 
play.  Next  day  being  Sunday  we 
went  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
and  heard  a good  sermon.  Walking 
home  by  a little  different  wiay  so 
as  to  cross  the  old  Brig  of  Ayr, 
made  famous  by  Burns  in  his  poem. 
“The  Bridge  of  Ayr”  represents  the 
old  bridge  and  the  new  one  less  than 
a hundred  yards  away  having  a con- 


versation. Early  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury the  bridge  was  found  unsafe 
for  traffic  and  closed.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  demolish  it  and  money  was 
provided  by  the  city  for  the  build- 
ing of  a new  one  in  its  place.  A 
great  demonstration  was  held  in  op- 
position to  this  and  money  was 
subscribed  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  repair  of  the  old  one. 
This  was  done,  removing  the  inside 
and  replacing  much  of  it  with  rein- 
forced cement  and  other  material 
and  replacing  the  original  cobble 
stone  roadway,  so  that  the  appear- 
ance is  just  the  siame  as  when  it 
was  built  in  1270.  One  of  the  brass 
tablets  set  in  the  bridge  reads: 
“This  bridge  was  during  1907  to 
1910  restored  by  subscriptions  re- 
ceived from  all  parts  of  the  world.’’ 
The  other  tablet  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: “The  Auld  Brig  of  Ayr, 
erected  13th  century,  preservation 
work  1907-1910,  re-opened  by  Lord 
Rosebery  29th  July,  1910.’’ 

We  found  afterwards  that  the 
church  we  attended  was  one  of  the 
Bstablished  Cihurches  of  Scotland, 
the  minister’s  salary  being  an  an- 
nual charge  on  the  lands  of  the 
parish,  and  collected  as  a tax,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  owner  is 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Atheist  or  no  church  at  all.  All 
other  churches  than  the  Established 
Cihurch  of  Scotland  are  sustained  by 
voluntary  offerings,  the  same  as 
Canadian  churches.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
and  all  other  branches  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church.  The  Established 
Church  being  the  state  church  is 
the  only  one  financed  by  a tax  on 
the  land,  according  to  the  crop 
yield.  A poor  crop  means  a lean 
year  for  the  minister.  After  dinner 
and  rest  of  an  hour  or  so,  we  went 
for  a long  walk,  visiting  places  of 
interest,  including  the  esplanade 
and  bathing  beach,  the  boys  going 
home,  while  Mr.  and  Miss  Davidson, 
Lillian  and  I went  to  Thomas  Dav- 
idson’s for  supper.  We  were  re- 
ceived very  kindly  and  taken  out  to 
a most  beautiful  garden,  enclosed 
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by  brick  wall  nearly  ten  feet  higli. 
Around  the  walls  a number  of  apple 
tree®  are  trained  flat  against  the 
brick.  There  are  plenty  of  red  and 
black  currants,  raspberries  and  sev- 
eral varieties  of  gooseberries. 
There  were  also  some  ordinary 
vegetables.  The  flowers  were  mar- 
velous in  quality,  quantity  and 
variety,  the  majority  of  them  being 
perennials  and  so  laid  out  and 
planted  that  there  would  be  con- 
tinuous bloom  in  all  parts  of  the 
garden.  I would  judge  the  size  to 


be  about  fifty  by  one  hundred  z nd 
twenty  feet.  The  middle  part, 
about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  being 
in  grass,  mown  so  close  that  it 
looked  like  a green  pile  carpet. 

This  couple  have  no  family  and 
therefore  they  are  free  to  develop 
their  tastes  in  making  their  place 
very  beautiful.  The  day  was  beauti- 
ful and  we  remained  till  nearly  ten 
o’clock.  The  morning  was  spent  in 
sight  seeing  and  a little  shopping. 
After  dinner  we  took  leave  of  this 
lovely  household,  for  Edinburgh,  to 
meet  our  party  at  6 o’clock. 


IN  HISTORIC  EDINBORO 

At  Scott’s  Monument  — Met  Owen  Sound  Ladj/es  — Visit 
to  Holyrood 


Our  home  for  a day  and  two 
nights  in  Edinboro  is  at  a private 
hotel,  the  “McKenzie,”  a very  com- 
fortable, quiet  place  with  good  table, 
quite  close  to  the  centre  of  the  city. 
We  were  only  three  short  blocks 
from  Princess  street  corner,  where 
Edinboro  Castle  is  in  full  view.  Our 
first  trip  was  down  the  left  hand 
side,  where  the  best  retail  shops  are 
located,  as  far  as  Walter  Scott’s  Mon- 
ument. One  cannot  pass  this  wonder- 
fully beautiful  pile  of  masonry  and 
sculpture  without  stopping  to  admire 
it.  Looking  across  the  street  with  the 
heights  crowned  with  the  castle,  and 
other  beautiful  buildings  as  a back 
ground  and  the  art  galleries  to  the 
right,  and  the  sunken  gardens  bslow 
there  is  a scene  upsurpassed  any 
place,  unless  it  be  the  view  of 
Edinboro  Castle  across  the  same  sun- 
ken garden,  three  blocks  away,  where 
the  blending  of  the  picturesque  of 
the  rock,  the  castle  with  its  walls 
and  fortifications  above,  and  the  ex- 
treme accuracy  of  the  lay  out  of  the 
beautiful  sunken  gardens  below  with 
their  wealth  of  color,  and  the  green 
of  the  grass,  and  trees,  form  a scene 
of  surprising  loveliness  that  keeps 
one  fixed  to  the  spot. 


The  Scott  Monument  is  a beautiful 
structure,  200  feet  high,  and  contains 
Steele’s  beautiful  marble  statue 
of  the  poet,  underneath  its  four 
Gothic  arches.  It  can  be  seen  from 
either  of  the  four  sides.  We  piassed 
along  the  side  of  the  gardens,  the 
bottom  of  which  ranges  from  forty 
to  fifty  feet  below  street  level.  This 
garden  was  once  a small  lough  or 
lake,  but  as  time  went  on  the  water 
became  stagnant  and  contaminated. 
It  was  then  drained  and  converted 
into  a beautiful  garden  laid  out  with 
extreme  regularity,  and  planted  a- 
long  the  sides,  especially  the  side 
next  the  castle,  with  many  varieties 
of  trees,  including  the  copper  beech. 
These  trees  have  grown  to  a good 
size  as  shade  trees.  They  are  kept 
well  pruned  and  shapely,  and  help  to 
form  a back  ground,  especially  when 
viewed  from  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den. 

Met  Owen  Sound  Ladies 

We  passed  on  to  some  other  places 
of  interest,  and  presently  returned  to 
view  the  garden  again,  reversing  the 
direction  of  travel.  As  we  came  to 
the  sidewalk  at  the  castle  end  of  the 
garden,  we  noticed  about  ten  ladies 
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in  a group  just  leaving  this  scene 
and  we  at  once  thought  of  the  Can- 
adian teachers  who  left  early  in  July 
for  a trip.  We  <spoke  to  the  nearest 
one,  who  happened  to  be  a Miss 
Trout  of  Wiarton.  After  an  ex- 
change of  greetings  with  the  party 
we  went  one  block  to  see  a wonder- 
ful piece  of  gardening  along  side  of 
a stairway  leading  down  to  the  gar- 
den. This  garden  was  formed  of  slow 
growing  low  plants  of  the  “hen  and 
chickens”  style  of  plants,  laid  out  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hill  on  the  right  of 
the  stairway.  The  design  and  color- 
ing were  wonderful  and  in  the  middle 
was  a huge  clock,  the  face  and 
figures  being  formed  from  the  plants, 
hands  were  all  planted  with  flowers 
of  a different  color,  the  large  hand 
being  about  twelve  feet  long.  It  was 
just  8 o’clock  and  the  hour  was 
struck  by  a Cuckoo.  As  we  were  ad- 
miring the  superb  piece  of  gardening 
another  group  of  Canadian  teachers 
came  up,  which  included  five  Owen 
Sound  girls,  Misses  Georgie  Camp- 
bell, Gertrude  Foster,  Violet  Atkins, 
Pansy  and  Olive  Atkins.  The 

world  is  not  so  large  after 

all.  A half  an  hour  or  more 
spent  around  this  beauty  spot  and  it 
was  getting  time  to  retire  to  be 
ready  for  a heavy  day  to-morrow. 

Leaving  the  hotel  by  motor  bus, 
we  are  driven  along  the  beautiful 
Princess  street  and  up  a long  wind- 
ing way  into  the  Castle.  We  passed 
the  old  moat  by  a draw-bridge,  we 
left  our  cars  and  did  the  remainder 
of  the  climb  on  foot.  We  see  the  well, 
120  feet  deep,  that  supplied  the  gar- 
rison with  water,  row  on  row  of 
cannon  of  the  old  type  that  were 
used  as  defence  weapons,  these  in- 
clude the  celebrated  Mons  Meg  dat- 
ing back  to  148  9,  and  we  were  shown 
the  window  of  the  prison  where  noble 
persons  were  confined.  On  the  right 
is  St.  Margaret’s  Chapel,  at  the  very 
stimmit  of  the  rock  the  olde»st 
building  in  Edinburgh  being  built  by 
the  Normans  and  being  the  smallest 
Church  in  Great  Britain,  the  interior 
being  22  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide. 
We  were  shown  Queer  Mary’s  rooms, 
the'  Crown  room  containing  the  Scot- 
tish Crown  and  Jewels,  and  regalia, 
the  sword  of  state,  the  old  Parliam- 


ent and  Banqueting  Hall,  now  an 
Armoury,  containing  a most  notable 
and  valuable  collection  of  ancient 
arms  and  armor;  these  all  surround 
the  Crown  Square  or  Palace  Yard. 
As  we  passed  out  of  the  gate  we 
noted  the  walls  twenty  feet  thick  at 
this  part.  We  spent  an  hour  in  John 
Knox’s  house,  which  he  occupied  at 
least  from  1559  till  his  death  1572. 
The  house  is  now  a museum  contain- 
ing part  of  the  furniture  used  by 
him  and  all  sorts  of  relics  relating  to 
his  wonderful  career. 

We  then  pass  on  to  Holyrood,  The 
beautiful  gates  of  entry  have  been 
built  as  suggested  by  the  present 
Queen,  as  this  is  the  abode  of  Roy- 
alty when  they  visit  Edinburgh.  The 
beautiful  gardens  belonging  to  this 
palace  are  thrown  open  three  days  a 
week  to  every  person,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Queen,  who  thought 
they  should  not  be  reserved  only  for 
the  inspection  of  royal  visitors. 

Holyrood  has  historical  interest 
from  being  occupied  by  Queen  Mary, 
in  1561.  Most  of  the  ancient  castle 
has  been  destroyed  by  war  and  fire. 
The  Royal  residence  is  of  modern 
construction.  Of  the  chapel  Royal  the 
greater  part  of  the  red  sandstone 
walls  remain  fine  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture,  the  west  door 
being  a particularly  fine  specimen  of 
carving  in  stone.  The  original  oak 
beam  or  transom  across  the  top  of 
the  doorway  seems  to  be  in  perfect 
condition. 

We  go  next  to  the  Scottish  Nation- 
al Portrait  and  Art  Gallery  of  Anti- 
quities, a truly  splendid  collection  of 
portraits  and  paintings  by  the  best 
artists,  a fine  collection  of  sculpture 
and  a superb  collection  of  china,  also 
a collection  of  stone  cups,  decora- 
tions of  bronze  armlets  and  Celtic 
ornaments,  as  well  as  relics  of  the 
reformation,  including  instrument's 
of  torture  used  in  the  times  of  the 
Covenanters.  One  could  spend  days, 
yes,  weeks  here  in  the  study  of  the 
splendid  collection  of  the  art  and 
antiques. 

. We  were  then  entertained  at  a 
very  fine  luncheon,  together  with  -the 
delegates  of  the  International  Ad- 
vertising Convention,  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  district.  A very  -happy 
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time  was  spent  and  excellent  speech- 
es delivered.  Even  though  the  ad- 
vertising men,  mostly  Americans,  had 
their  specially  engaged  speaker,  our 
orator,  Mr.  Wm.  McDonald,  of  Ches- 
ey,  was  not  in  a second  place  with 
either  him  or  the  local  men. 

After  the  luncheon  the  party  was 
free  to  see  what  interested  them 
most.  Some  toured  the  Educational 
Institutions  for  which  Edinburgh  is 
famous,  others  went  down  to  Leith, 
the  port  of  the  city,  to  see  the  ship- 
ping, others  out  to  see  factories  in- 
cluding the  paper  mills,  others  to  see 
the  churches,  cathedrals  and  public 
buildings  and  others  visited  the  pub- 
lishing houses,  Edinboro  being  the 
centre  of  learning  and  of  the  pub- 
lication houses  of  Scotland,  and  oth- 


ers sought  the  retail  establishments 
to  do  some  shopping. 

A very  pleasant  evening  was  spent 
at  the  Civic  Reception  by  the  Lord 
Provost  and  Town  Council  to  the 
Canadian  editors  and  the  Interna- 
tional advertising  delegatee. 

Among  the  prominent  monuments 
in  Edinboro  are  the  following:  Rob* 
ert  Burns,  David  Livingstone,  and 
one  of  special  interest  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  among  the  ad- 
vertising delegates  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  old  Calton  Hill  bury- 
ing ground — a memorial  to  Scoto- 
American  soldiers  who  fell  in  the 
civil  war.  This  ie  the  first  monument 
to  Lincoln  erected  across  the  sea. 
We  copied  the  following  lines  from 
the  inscription: 

“Another  clasp  of  loving  hands. 

Another  link  across  the  sea.” 


GLASGOW  AND  AYR 

Visit  to  Bums’  Memorial  Museum  — Greiat  Reoeption 
at  Glasgow 


In  the  morning  every  one  was  astir 
early  to  take  the  train  for  Glasgow. 
We  passed  through  several  tunnels 
and  passed  many  well  cultivated 
fields  for  half  an  hour  and  then 
through  the  coal  mining  and  iron 
smelting  and  engineering  district 
for  about  forty  minutes,  arriving  at 
Glasgow  about  10  o’clock.  The  coai 
mines  seemed  to  be  in  evidence  all 
over  the  landscape,  the  large  piles  of 
stone  and  refuse  at  the  pit  mouths 
marking  them  distinctly.  The  iron 
working  plants  were  of  course  along 
the  railroad  lines  as  most  of  the  ore 
and  timber  for  mine  supports  are 
brought  from  Spain.  There  are  also 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire  brick  for  furnace  lining,  also  or- 
dinary brick  and  sewer  tile.  The  agri- 
cultural areas  between  the  mines 
were  well  cultivated,  grain,  turnips, 
hay  and  potatoes  and  vegetables  be- 
ing grown  in  large  quantities.  The 
hay  crop  was  heavy,  and  oat  crops 
were  heading  out,  the  leaves  showing 


strong  healthy  growth  that  promised 
a heavy  yield. 

At  Glasgow  we  received  a right 
royal  Scottish  welcome,  the  motors 
were  waiting  to  give  us  an  hour  of 
the  city.  At  noon  we  were  guests, 
along  with  the  Advertising  delegates, 
of  the  directors  of  the  Glasgow  News- 
papers at  a luncheon  at  St.  Enoch’s 
Station  Hotel,  where  the  visitors  re- 
ceived the  official  welcome  of  the  city 
by  Bailie  George  Kerr,  Senior  Magis- 
trate, in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor. 
Scottish  music  was  furnished  by  an 
excellent  band.  The  luncheon  was  a 
very  fine  one  and  the  speeches  of 
the  local  men  were  of  a high  order. 
In  his  speech  the  chairman  refer- 
red to  the  many  Scottish  emigrants 
that  left  the  port  for  the  United  Sta- 
tes. and  especially  Canada,  settling 
not  only  in  Nova  Scotia,  (New  Scot- 
land) but  in  the  other  maritime  pro- 
vinces, as  well,  saying  that  vrlth 
their  rearing  on  oatmeal  and  the 
Shorter  Catechism  they  made  an 
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excellent  backbone  for  the  new  coun- 
try. He  also  referred  to  General 
Wolfe,  the  lamented  victor  on  the 
l-Iains  of  Abraham,  who  made  Can- 
ada, a British  po>ssession,  as  having 
been  a resident  of  Glasgow. 

The  United  States  orator  for  the 
Advertising  men  made  quite  a short 
humorous  address,  followed  by  Mr. 
C.  McIntosh  of  North  Battleford,  who 
made  one  of  the  very  best  speeches 
of  the  whole  itinerary,  at  least  the 
one  most  largely  quoted  in  the  news- 
papers. The  party  went  immediately 
at  the  close  of  the  luncheon  to  the 
special  train  awaiting  in  the  station 
to  take  us  to  Ayr,  to  visit  the  birth 
place  of  the  Poet  Burns. 

We  reached  the  city,  a run  r»f  thir- 
ty-six miles,  in  a short  time.  Both 
motor  busses  and  street  cars  were 
awaiting  us,  and  very  soon  we  were 
out  to  the  birth  place  of  the  people's 
poet.  Shakespeare  was  the  greatest 
English  poet,  and  his  works  were 
superb  English  and  appreciated  by 
educated  people  the  world  over,  and 
his  tomb  is  visited  by  thousands,  but 
the  writings  of  Burns  are  appreciated 
by  all  classes,  rich  and  poor,  edu- 
cated and  the  plainest  of  people,  and 
more  than  three  times  as  many  peo- 
ple visit  the  Burns’  Memorial  as 
visit  Shakespeare’s  annually.  The 
cottage  where  he  was  born  is  pre- 
served in  its  original  state,  with  its 
thatched  roof,  and  plain  furnishings 
as  used  by  his  parents,  and  nearby  is 
the  Burns’  Memorial  Museum,  in 
which  is  the  largest  collection  of 
manuscript  in  his  own  writing,  and 
rare  editions  of  his  works,  also  legal 
documents  concerning  his  home,  to 
be  found  anywhere.  A few  rods  away 
stand  the  walls  of  the  Auld  Kirk  o’ 
Alloway  and  the  cemetery  in  which 
the  Burns’  family  are  buried,  the 
headstone  being  between  the  gate 
and  the  entrance  to  the  church. 

Across  the  road  is  the  entrance  to 
the  beautiful  gardens  that  surround 
the  Mausoleum  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Poet.  The  garden  is  well 
kept  and  contains  a great  collection 
of  roses,  flowering  shrubs,  and  an- 
nual and  perennial  flowers.  In  the 
centre  is  the  beautiful  memorial,  in 
which  is  a very  life  like  piece  of 
sculpture  in  marble  of  Tam  o’  Shan- 


ter  and  Souter  Johnnie,  made  famous 
in  the  poem  entitled  “Tam  o’  Shan- 
ter.’’  “The  Brig  o’  Boon’’  is  about 
a hundred  yards  away.  The  dance  of 
the  witches  that  Tam  saw  on  his  way 
home  from  the  public  houses  where 
he  had  been  drinking  with  Souter 
Johnnie  and  his  wife  at  home  “nur- 
sing her  wrath  to  keep  it  warm’’  was 
in  the  Alloway  church  yard  already 
referred  to. 

The  witches  pursued  Tam,  who 
was  mounted  on  his  old  grey  mare 
Meg,  of  which  it’s  written, 

“Now  do  thy  speedy  utmost,  Meg 
To  win  the  Keystone  o’  the  brig 
There  thou  then  your  grey  tail  may 
toss, 

A running  stream  they  dare  na  cross.' 

After  viewing  these  historic  places 
the  comipany  was  eniteritained  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council  of  Ayr  to  an  after- 
noon tea  in  the  tea  garden  attached 
to  the  memorial  grounds.  An  appro- 
priate welcome  was  given  by  the 
Mayor  and  replied  to  in  a witty 
speech  by  one  of  our  Canadian 
Scotchmen.  On  the  return  journey  to 
the  station  a tour  was  made  to  the 
esplanade  and  the  bathing  beach  and 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city,  including  the  Auld  Brig  of  Ayr. 
This  is  the  bridge  made  so  well 
known  by  Burns  in  his  poem  “The 
Twa  Brigs  of  Ayr,’’  which  repre- 
sents the  old  one  talking  to  the  new 
one  located  about  a block  away. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  old  bridge  was  found  unsafe  and 
the  city  proposed  to  tear  it  down, 
and  in  fact  provided  money  for  a 
new  one  to  replace  it,  but  public  sen- 
timent was  so  strong  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  ancient  land  mark  built 
in  the  year  1270,  that  the  city  council 
were  forced  to  stop  in  their  project. 
Subscriptions  plenty  came  in  from 
Scots  all  over  the  world  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  old  bridge.  This  was  be- 
gun in  1907,  and  opened  ofiScially  by 
Lord  Rosbery  on  July  29th.  1910. 

The  outside  is  retained  exactly  as  It 
was  built,  the  inside  was  removed, 
and  replaced  with  re-inforced  con- 
crete and  the  surface  re-covered  with 
the  original  cobble  stone  paving.  The 
bridge  to  all  appearances  is  just  as 
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good  as  it  was  built,  nearly  seven 
hundred  years  ago. 

Our  party  left  for  Glasgow  by  spe- 
cial train  to  get  their  hotels,  and  af- 
ter dinner  to  attend  a very  brilliant 
reception  and  dance  given  by  the 
Lord  Provost  and  the  Corporation  in 
the  City  Chambers  to  the  Canadian 
Editors  and  the  Advertising  Conven- 
tion delegates.  The  oflacial  reception 
was  given  by  Bailie  George  Kerr,  Sen- 
ior Magistrate,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Kerr,  with  the  other  magistrates  and 
councillors  in  their  brilliantly  color- 
ed robes  of  office;  suitable  replies 
were  made  by  members  of  both  dele* 


gations.  Those  who  wished  to  dance 
repaired  to  the  banqueting  hatl, 
where  excellent  music  was  furnished 
by  Carl  Miller’s  Orchestra.  The 
other  delegates  were  entertained  in 
the  council  chamber  with  very  fine 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Re- 
freshments were  served  at  various 
buffets  where  seasonable  drinks  were 
provided  for  all  the  visitors,  as  well 
as  a large  company  of  the  citizens, 
numbering  in  all  about  a thousand; 
everything  considered,  this  last  even- 
ing’s entertainment  in  the  old  land 
was  considered  the  most  brilliant  of 
all  enjoyed  by  the  Canadian  party. 


LAKE  REGION  AND  TROSSACKS 

Last  Day  of  Sight-seeing  in  Great  Britain  — At 
Loch  Lomond 


The  last  day  of  sight  seeing  be- 
fore leaving  Great  Britain  was 
Lake  Region  and  the  Trossachs  in 
Scotland.  Leaving  Glasgow  early 
in  the  morning  by  train,  we  pass 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde. 
We  got  a view  of  the  ship  building 
plants,  engineering  works  and  fac- 
tories, and  we  noticed  patches  here 
and  there  fenced  in  with  lines  of 
strong  picket  fence,  dry  at  low  tide 
and  completely  covered  with  water 
at  high  tide.  These  were  mostly 
empty  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  On 
enquiring,  we  found  that  these  en- 
closures are  for  keeping  timber 
that  has  been  rafted  from  Norway 
and  other  countries.  It  is  kept  in 
condition  by  being  watered  twice 
daily  by  the  tide  until  it  is  taken 
tio  the  saw  mills  to  be  cut  into  lum- 
ber. As  we  pass  on  we  get  a fine 
view  of  the  farming  country  that 
rises  gradually  from  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  to  a height  of  five  to 
six  hundred  feet  at  two  miles  back 
— ^the  farmsteads  rising  one  above 
another  on  this  long  slope — ^formed 
a beautiful  panorama  with  here  and 
there  a patch  of  heather  at  the  top 
of  the  ridge.  This  is  excellent 


farming  land  and  is  intensively 
cultivated.  On  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  we  find  that  the  land  rises 
more  abruptly  and  is  broken  in 
places  by  rocks  and  is  not  so  good 
for  farming.  Presently  we  are  at 
Balloch  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Loch  Lomond,  so  well  known  in 
song  and  story.  We  transfer  to  the 
boat  here  and  are  soon  out  on  the 
waters  of  this  placid  and  beautiful 
loch,  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wrote  “Certainly  the  noble  lake 
boasting  innumerable  beautiful  is- 
lands of  varying  forms  and  out- 
lines which  fancy  can  form  — its 
northern  extremity  narrowing  until 
it  is  lost  in  dusky  and  retreating 
mountains — while  gradually  widen- 
ing as  it  extends  southward,  it 
spreads  its  base  around  the  inden- 
tures and  promontories  of  a fair 
and  fertile  land  affords  one  of  the 
most  surprising  beautiful  and  sub- 
lime spectacles  in  Nature.” 

After  leaving  Balloch  pier  we 
pass  through  a beautiful  archi- 
pelago, the  glory  of  the  southern  and 
widest  part  of  the  lake.  On  the 
right  and  left  we  see  the  remains 
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of  beautiful  castles,  also  fine  resi- 
dences on  the  slopes  up  from  the 
water.  We  make  our  first  call  at 
Balmaha,  a rocky  point  on  the  east 
side,  and  here  we  got  one  first 
close  up  sight  of  the  Scottish  hea- 
ther. A quick  run  up  the  rocks 
while  the  boat  took  on  some  pas- 
sengers and  freight  brought  some 
nice  samples  but  it  was  the  bell 
heather  that  drops  its  blossoms 
when  it  dries.  We  cross  over  to 
the  west  side  among  the  islands  to 
Luss,  a famous  summer  residence 
for  tourists.  So  far  we  are  remind- 
ed of  the  Lake  of  Bays  in  Muskoka 
with  its  many  islanids  and  inlets 
that  give  it  365  miles  of  coast 
line.  As  we  start  to  go  north  we 
are  conscious  that  it  is  not  the 
Lake  of  Bays  for  as  we  go  north 
the  opposite  shores  approach  each 
other  closely,  the  mountains  rise  up 
on  either  side  in  rugged  majesty. 
The  next  call  is  made  at  Rowar- 
dennan  on  the  east  side,  from  which 
we  see  the  peak  of  Ben  Lomond 
rising  to  a height  of  3192  feet,  and 
numerous  other  mountains  on  either 
side  contributed  to  make  the  scen- 
ery wilder  and  more  picturesque. 
We  pass  “Rob  Roy’s  Prison”  call- 
ing at  Tarbert  on  the  west  side 
that  is  on  a narrow  isthmus  that 
separates  this  lake  from  the  salt 
sea  water  of  Loch  Long.  At  this 
point  there  is  a station  on  the  High- 
land railway  which  skirts  the  west 
shore  of  the  Loch  to  its  northern 
extremity.  We  go  farther  up  north 
and  disembark  at  Inversnaid.  Ten 
coaches  are  here  waiting  for  us, 
each  drawn  by  four  stout  horses 
and  seating  eight  persons.  We 
start  on  a five  mile  trip  to  Loch 
Katrine  and  such  a trip,  such 
mountain  climbing  as  those  horses 
did  for  the  first  three  miles,  I 
shall  never  forget,  up,  up  that 
winding  road.  A mile  up  we  see  on 
the  left  the  Entrance  to  Rob  Roy’s 
cave,  on  the  right  we  followed 
pretty  closely  the  course  of  a stream 
coming  from  Loch  Aoklet,  that  is 
the  source  of  supply  and  reservoir 
for  the  water  works  of  the  city  of 


Glasgow,  carried  in  pipes  twenty- 
six  miles.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in 
this  wild  country  Rob  Roy  could 
defy  all  efforts  to  capture  him.  We 
are  in  the  country  so  well  describ- 
ed in  Scott’s  “Lady  of  the  Lake.” 
We  must  have  climbed  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet,  it  seemed  as  if  we  should 
never  reach  the  level  of  Loch  Ach- 
ray.  Scott’s  lines  on  the  hounds’ 
pursuit  of  the  stag  in  Canto  I.  must 
have  referred  to  this: 

“For  e’er  that  steep  ascent  was 
won. 

High  in  his  pathway  hung  the 
Sun.” 

A little  farther  on  we  come  to 
Stronachlachar  Pier,  on  Loch  Kat- 
rine, that  Scott  describes  as  “One 
burnished  sheet  of  living  gold.” 
We  transfer  from  the  coaches  to  the 
boat  and  we  are  afloat  on  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  lakes  in  the 
world.  As  we  pass  on  we  recall 
Scott’s  lines  that  so  beautifully  des- 
cribe this  lake  as  lying  between  the 
peaks  of  Ben  A’an  and  Den  Venue. 
High  on  the  south  huge  Ben  Venue. 
Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
rocks  mounds  and  knolls  confused- 
ly hurled.  The  fragments  of  an 
earlier  world.  A wildering  forest 
feathered  o’er  this  ruined  sides  and 
summit  hoar.  While  on  the  north 
in  middle  air  Ben  A’an  heaved  high 
his  forehead  bare.”  At  the  Eastern 
end  of  the  loch  we  come  to  Ellen’s 
Isle,  around  which  centres  much  of 
the  interest  of  Scott’s  poem.  The 
course  of  the  steamer  is  through  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  and  narrow 
channel,  skirting  these  romantic 
spots  and  we  land  at  the  Tirossachs. 
The  motor  coaches  are  waiting  us, 
we  quickly  climb  in  for  it  is  near- 
ing two  o’clock  and  we  have  some 
distance  to  go  to  reach  the  beauti- 
ful Trossachs  Hotel,  a beautiful 
lime  stone  structure,  large  and  well 
equipped  for  the  accommodation  of 
tourists.  No  time  was  lost  here. 
Everything  was  ready  and  served 
up  in  good  style  and  we  are  soon 
on  our  way  to  the  railway  station 
at  Ciallander,  passing  on  our  way 
Loch  Achray  and  Loch  Vennachar 
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— so  freqiuontly  mentioned  in  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  by  Scott.  We 
quickly  transfer  to  the  train  and 
are  on  our  way  to  Stirling.  We  can 
never  forget  the  siplendour,  the  var- 
iety, the  miajeisty  of  the  scenery  on 
the  way  as  we  skirt  the  banks  of 
the  Teth  river  and  come  in  sight 
of  the  plain  of  Stirling  with  Stir- 
ling Castle  crowning  the  towering 
rock,  “the  monarch  of  the  land- 
scape,” farther  on  in  the  distance 
Wallace’s  Monument  rises  high 


from  the  top  of  another  rock. 
“Abbey  Craig”  on  the  left,  while 
the  field  of  Bannockburn  on  the 
right  reminds  us  of  the  famous 
battle  fought  here  in  1314.  Unfor- 
tunately our  time  is  too  limited  to 
permit  of  a stay  of  an  hour  or  two 
at  the  residence  of  the  Scottish 
Rings  and  we  continue  our  journey 
through  coal  mining  and  manufac- 
turing distTict  to  Glasgow,  where 
we  are  to  take  the  steamer  Mont 
Laurier  for  Belfast  and  home  to 
Canada. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  CHURCHES 

Churcjh  Servioeis  in  England  and  Scotlaind 
Compared 


A very  attractive  programme  had 
been  arranged  for  Sunday,  July  6th, 
which  included  a motor  coach  ride 
to  Richmond  Bridge,  a trip  on  the 
river  in  a boat  provided  by  Valentine 
Knapp  to  Hampton  Court  to  see  the 
historic  old  palace  and  gardens, 
thence  to  the  country  home  of 
Colonel  Grant  Morden,  M.  P., 
thence  by  motors  back  to  London.  Of 
this  programme  the  writer  cannot 
tell  from  personal  experience.  From 
what  we  heard  from  those  who  were 
there  the  entertainment  was  very 
fine,  and  judging  from  snap-shots 
taken  that  day  by  the  party,  the 
gardens,  etc.,  exceeded  in  beauty  any- 
thing seen  so  far  on  our  trip. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  the  “Mount  Forest 
Representative,”  and  the  writer 
chose  to  go  to  church  and  take  some 
rest  from  the  strenuous  days  of  ban- 
quets, receptions,  luncheons  and 
travel.  In  the  morning,  we  made  our 
way  to  Wesley  Chapel,  the  original 
Methodist  Church  organized  by  John 
Wesley,  the  very  cradle  of  Method- 
ism. We  reached  the  place  about  an 
hour  before  service  time.  John  Wes- 
ley’s home,  a four  story  brick  house, 
is  along  side  the  church,  but  nearer 
the  street.  This  house  is  now  a mus- 
eum containing  relics  connected  with 


the  early  history  of  the  Church,  etc. 
John  Wesley’s  grave  is  in  a small 
plot  of  land  at  the  rear  of  the  church 
Directly  across  the  street  is  a large 
old  cemetery,  the  famous  noncon- 
formist Bunhill  Cemetery,  in  which 
we  spent  some  time  before  and  after 
service.  Many  of  the  headstones  and 
monuments  are  so  weather  worn  that 
the  inscriptions  cannot  be  read.  There 
are  no  new  graves.  It  was  filled  up 
years  ago.  There  are  no  new  head- 
stones except  a few  that  have  replac- 
ed old  stones.  The  grave  of  John 
Bunyan,  famous  as  the  author  of  the 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  has  a new 
monument.  A fine  new  one  marks  he 
grave  of  Daniel  Defoe,  author  of 
“Robinson  Crusoe.”  This  was  erect- 
ed by  contributions  from  the  chil- 
dren to  specially  mark  the  resting 
place  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  story 
that  every  boy  and  girl  reads.  The 
Cromwells  are  buried  there  ‘ and 
many  others,  well  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  both  state  and  church.  We 
came  accidentally  on  one  very  much 
the  worse  of  wear — we  could  just 
barely  decipher  the  name  of  that  not- 
ed hymn  writer,  Isaac  Watts,  whose 
beautiful  poetical  compositions  are 
found  in  the  hymn  books  of  all  de- 
nominations, such  as  “O  God,  Our 
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Help  in  Ages  Past,”  so  much  used 
during  the  late  war,  also,  “Jesus 
Shall  Reign  Where  ’er  the  Sun.”  His 
first  hymn  hook  was  published  about 
220  years  ago.  Since  returning  home 
we  learn  that  the  free  churches  are 
undertaking  the  erection  of  a suit- 
able new  monument  to  replace  the 
one  so  wasted  with  exposure  to  the 
el  aments. 

Wesley  Chapel 

Wesley  Chapel,  a substantial, 
plain  old  building,  stands  back  about 
sixty  feet  from  the  street.  Comfort- 
ibly,  but  not  luxuriously  fitted  up 
inside.  The  windows  are  very  nice, 
stained,  leaded  glass.  The  pews  would 
be  considered  a little  antique  by  the 
present  generation.  There  was  a good 
pipe  organ,  played  by  a skilled  organ- 
ist. The  service  in  a Methodist 
Church  in  Canada  is  very  plain.  To 
our  surprise,  unlike  the  Canadian 
Church,  there  was  a full  hour  of 
ritualistic  service,  much  more  than  in 
any  English  Church  service  that  I 
have  ever  attended  in  Canada.  I was 
puzzled  for  a time  until  I remember- 
ed that  John  Wesley  was  first  of  all 
in  the  Episcopal,  or  state  church,  and 
that  he  carried  with  him  unto  the 
new  movement  the  same  kind  of  ser- 
vice that  he  had  formerly  used.  His 
separation  from  the  church  was  not 
a protest  against  the  form  of  wor- 
ship, but  a revival  of  the  idea  of  per- 
sonal Christian  life  consistent  with 
church  membership. 

The  service  began  at  11  o’clock.  At 
12  o’clock  the  minister  began  his 
sermon,  a plain,  practical  exposition 
of  his  text,  and  an  earnest  appeal, 
especially  to  the  young  people  of  the 
congregation,  to  decide  for  Christ 
and  follow  him  faithfully. 

After  service  we  spent  another 
hour  around  the  church  and  in  the 
cemetery  opposite.  The  foundation 
stone  of  this  Chapel  was  laid  May, 
21st,  1777  and  the  church  opened 
Nov.  1st,  1778.  John  Wesley  was 
born  at  Epworth,  Lincolnshire,  June 
17,  1703,  and  died  March  2,  1797, 
at  his  residence  beside  <he  chapel.  He 
was  the  minister  of  tne  church  for 
fifty-three  years,  and  was  assisted 
by  his  brother,  Charles  Wesley. 

In  the  cemetery  w&  found  the  mon- 


ument of  Joseph  Hart,  another  writ- 
er, the  author  of  “Hart’s  Hymns,” 
also  that  of  Rev.  Mathew  Wilks, 
1745-1821.  There  were  many  curious 
epitaphs.  Here  is  a sample,  “Here 
lies  Dame  Mary  Page,  relict  of  Sir 
Gregory  Page  Bart.  She  departed  this 
life  March  11th,  1728  in  the  56th 
year  of  her  age.  In  67  months  she 
was  tapped  66  times.  Had  taken  away 
240  gallons  of  water  without  ever  re- 
pining at  her  case  or  fearing  the  op- 
eration.” 

We  started  for  our  notel,  but,  no.t 
having  our  maps  with  us,  we  were 
not  sure  what  bus  we  should  take. 
We  saw  a young  man  apparently 
waiting  for  one,  so  we  asked  him 
what  number  to  take  for  the  Cecil 
Hotel.  He  replied  that  he  was  going 
past  the  place  himself,  and  to  come 
with  him.  On  our  way,  he  noticed 
our  Maple  Leaf  badges,  and  told  us 
he  had  a brother  in  Canada — a book- 
binder, who  is  working  at  Kitchener 
and  was  formerly  in  Owen  Sound,  On- 
tario. I was  able  to  tell  him  on  learn- 
ing his  name,  William  Martin,  58 
Clarence  avenue,  that  his  brother  had 
been  in  our  employ  in  Owen  Sound 
for  several  years.  We  had  a delight- 
ful little  visit  on  the  upper  deck  of 
the  London  bus,  and  incidentally  he 
pointed  out  the  Bank  of  England  and 
all  the  important  business  blocks  in 
the  financial  district  as  we  passed 
along.  We  also  saw  the  newspaper  of- 
fices, almost  all  of  which  are  located 
on  one  street  on  the  way  to  the  hotel. 

In  the  evening  we  attended  the 
City  Temple,  a very  large  and  prom- 
inent Congregational  Church,  on 
Holborn  street.  We  were  too  early 
and  looked  up  many  beautiful  old 
churches  in  the  district.  The  legal 
quarters  of  London  were  not  far 
away.  We  noted  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Fields, 
Temple  Bar  and  that  well  known 
court  house  “Old  Bailey”  was  only 
a couple  of  blocks  from  the  church. 
The  inscription  over  the  entrance  ii 
characteristic  of  British  justice  and 
law  enforcement,  it  read  “Defend  the 
children  of  the  poor  and  punish  the 
wrong  doer.”  This  motto  is  a fitting 
one  for  the  Courts  of  Canada,  in 
fact  in  every  corner  of  the  Empire. 
It  might  not  be  suitable  for  Chicago. 

In  the  morning  at  Wesley  Chapel 
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the  church  was  about  half  filled.  At 
the  City  Temple  the  large  house  of 
worship  was  crowded.  The  service 
was  plain,  much  like  a Methodist 
service  in  Canada.  The  whole  con- 
gregation joined  in  one  prayer,  the 
general  thanksgiving,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Creed  and  the  2 3rd 
Psalm  were  chanted.  The  congrega- 
tion joined  heartily  in  this  and  in 
the  singing  of  the  four  hymns.  The 
anthem  “Holiest  breathe  an  evening 
blessing”  and  two  solos  “Lead  Me 
Lord”  and  “The  Lord  is  My  Light” 
were  beautifully  rendered.  For  four 
weeks  of  holidays  the  pulpit  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Conrad,  of 
Boston,  U.  S.  A.  and  this  was  his  last 
sermon.  The  text  “From  Edom  to 
Bozrah,  Splendor  Robed  and  Glory 
Crowned.”  formed  a basis  for  an  ex- 
cellent sermon  on  “The  Majesty  of 
Christ”  concluding  with  a strong 
evangelistic  appeal  to  take  Christ  as 
King  and  enter  into  His  service  with 
earnestness  and  joy. 

This  is  a non-conformist  church, 
without  endowment  or  state  aid,  sup- 
ported by  free-will  offerings  and  pew 
rents.  The  pulpit,  it  was  announced, 
was  to  be  occupied  during  the  next 
four  weeks  by  Rev.  Lyn  H.  Hough,  D. 
D.  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

In  Bath  the  following  Sunday  I 
attended  a Disciples  Church  in  the 
morning,  and  Argyle  Congregational 
Church  in  the  evening.  Both  were 
plain  services  just  such  as  we  would 
have  in  these  churches  in  Canada. 

The  following  Sunday  I attended 
services  at  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland  (Presbyterian)  at  Ayr  with 
relatives,  with  whom  I was  visiting. 
The  services  were  very  much  like  the 
ordinary  Presbyterian  service  in 
Canada.  The  singing  was  mostly 
Psalms,  in  which  the  congregation 
joined  heartily.  The  pulpit  was  very 
high  about  ten  steps  up  a winding 
stair,  I suppose  this  might  mean  that 
the  pulpit  is  six  feet  above  contradic- 
tion. The  sermon  was  well  thought 
out,  but  not  at  all  evangelistic. 

At  the  morning  service  there  was 
the  publication  by  the  minister  of 
the  marriage  bans  for  three  couples 
indicating  that  in  Scotland  they  are 
“Still  Marrying  and  giving  in  Mar- 
riage.” In  each  case  there  was  the 


formula  “If  any  one  has  any  objec- 
tions now  is  the  time  to  speak,  or 
forever  hold  your  peace.”  In  the  case 
of  two  of  the  couples  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  lived  in  another 
parish  and  bans  had  to  be  published 
there  as  well.  It  is  customary  to  re- 
peat this  proclamation  on  three  suc- 
cessive Sundays.  This  is  the  cheapest 
form,  but  paying  extra  it  can  be 
accomplished  in  two  weekly  publica- 
tions. It  is  not  often  tnat  three  ser- 
vices are  rendered  for  less  money 
than  two. 

This  church  was  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  business  district  on 
the  back  of  the  lot.  The  entrance  was 
reached  by  passing  through  an 
archway.  I noticed  as  I passed  in  a 
niche  in  the  wall  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  this  archway.  The  collection 
in  former  years  was  taken  here  as 
people  came  into  the  service  and  one 
of  the  board  managers  was  alwayf 
there  to  see  that  the  members  at- 
tended to  this  important  duty.  I had 
often  heard  that  in  Scotland  every 
man  dressed  in  black  clothes,  eithM* 
morning  coat  or  Prince  Albert,  and 
wore  a tall  plug  hat.  This  is  not  the 
case  generally  now  in  Ayr,  although 
some  were  so  dressed.  The  majority 
of  the  men,  church  goers,  were  in 
ordinary  clothes,  but  every  one  had 
a pair  of  kid  gloves  and  a cane. 

One  thing  quite  noticeable  in  the 
various  churches  I attended  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  was  the  amount  of 
copper  currency  in  the  collection.  If 
the  minister  had  to  live  on  these  col- 
lections me  thinks  he  would  some- 
times go  hungry.  He  might  have  to 
do  like  a minister  in  Canada  did 
whose  salary  was  much  in  arrear,  as 
the  result  of  copper  collections  and 
who  wished  to  stir  up  his  hearers  a 
little  on  finances.  He  took  as  a text 
that  statement  of  St.  Paul,  “Alexan- 
der the  coppersmith,  did  me  much  in- 
jury, may  the  Lord  reward  him  ac- 
cording to  his  works.”  The  copper 
coins  were  more  noticeable  in  the 
collections  of  the  Established  Church- 
es, in  England,  the  Episcopal,  and  in 
Scotland,  The  Presbyterian,  (Old 
Kirk).  In  both  these  churches  the 
minister’s  stipend  is  raised  as  a tax 
on  the  land  that  cannot  be  avoided  or 
side-stepped  any  more  than  can  our 
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school  taxes  in  Canada,  and  all  de- 
nominations and  infidels,  pagans,  and 
all  must  supply  the  funds,  even  if 
they  are  members  of  non-conformist 
churches  and  support  their  own 
church.  In  these  churches  especially 
there  is  little  incentive  to  liberality. 
In  the  non-comformist  bodies,  there 
is  usually,  the  old  reliable  source  for 
funds — pew  rent — to  bring  up  the 


revenue,  and  the  collections  generally 
contain  more  white  money. 

In  England  and  Scotland  business 
is  entirely  suspended  on  Sunday,  and 
the  streets  are  as  quiet  as  we  have 
in  a city  or  town  in  Ontario.  Not 
so  on  the  continent,  many  places  of 
business  are  open  on  the  Lord’s  Day 
and  the  streets  and  parks  thronged 
with  pleasure  seekers. 


A DAY  IN  IRELAND 

Brief  But  Interesting  Stay  in  Belfast  — (On 
Homeward  Journey 


All  the  passengers  were  on  board 
the  Mont  Laurier  at  6 o’clock,  Friday, 
July  25th,  at  Glasgow.  Th«  tide  was 
almost  at  its  height  when  two  tugs 
attached  their  lines,  one  to  the  bow 
and  the  other  at  the  stern  of  the 
liner,  and  in  a few  minutes  she 
had  cleared  from  the  dock  and  was 
turned  around  and  headed  down  the 
river.  She  was  towed  and  guided 
down  the  river  by  these  tugs  be- 
tween rows  of  shipping  and  ship- 
yards on  either  side  of  the  Clyde 
for  about  four  miles,  before  she 
started  her  own  engine. 

The  course  was  anything  but 
straight,  and  it  required  careful 
navigating  by  an  experienced  pilot, 
from  Princes  Wharf,  where  we  em- 
barked, down  to  Greenock,  twenty- 
four  miles,  the  banks  are  lined  with 
shipping,  and  the  ship  yards,  docks, 
and  graving  docks,  commonly  called 
dry  docks.  In  times  past  Greenock 
was  the  shipping  port  of  Glasgow; 
then  the  river  was  dredged  four  miles 
up,  and  the  town  of  “Port  Glasgow” 
established,  took  care  of  part  of  the 
export  shipping,  then  twenty  miles 
more  were  dredged  out,  so  that  the 
ocean  liners  came  right  up  to  Glas- 
gow and  prepared  for  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  Clyde.  In  the 
numerous  ship  yards  considerable 
\*ork  is  being  done.  The  yards  have 
a capacity  of  from  three  to  eight 
ships  at  the  same  time.  Another  has 
from  one  to  five  ships  in  different 


stages  of  construction  in  the  yards, 
as  we  passed  down  the  river,  some 
with  keel  only  laid  down,  to  others 
about  ready  for  the  water.  On  one 
side  is  a special  one  hundred  ton 
crane  for  lifting  boilers  and  other 
heavy  machinery  unto  the  boats  after 
they  are  launched.  Paisley,  the  home 
of  the  thread  industry,  is  nine  miles 
from  Glasgow  on  the  Clyde.  On  the 
south  bank,  about  fourteen  miles 
down,  is  Dumbarton  Rock,  a fortress, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  rising  about  sixty  feet  in 
height,  that  William  Wallace,  with 
the  aid  of  his  friend  Kilpatrick  took 
from  the  English  soldiers.  There  is  a 
range  of  hills  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  which  are  cultivated  right  to 
the  top  in  most  places,  that  made  a 
beautiful  background  as  the  sun, 
approaching  setting,  glinted  on 
them,  lighting  up  the  beautiful  grain 
crops,  meadows  and  pasture  lands, 
and  the  darker  green  of  patches  of 
forest,  and  here  and  there  patches 
of  heather  of  dark  green,  that  in 
three  or  four  weeks  will  be  in  full 
bloom  of  royal  purple.  In  the  quiet 
evening  the  passengers  went  from 
side  to  side  of  the  ship,  admiring  the 
procession  of  gorgeous  beauty  that 
formed  such  a charming  background 
for  hundreds  of  acres  of  masts,  scaf- 
folding poles,  fixed  and  travelling 
cranes,  that  made  up  the  working 
plant  of  this  hive  of  industry. 

About  three  miles  past  Greenock 
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on  the  north  bank  is  a well  known 
summer  resort,  built  roT\  upon  row 
up  the  gently  sloping  bank,  and  as 
darkness  closes  in  on  us  we  see  the 
isle  of  Arran,  on  the  right  and  the 
lights  of  Ayr  on  the  left,  and  when 
we  awake  next  morning  we  are  at 
anchor  in  Belfast  Lough,  with  the 
"Black  Head”  with  some  fortifica- 
tions and  a wireless  station  on  the 
extreme  point  of  land  and  "White 
Head,”  a summer  resort  near  it  get- 
ting its  name  from  the  shore  line  of 
very  white  pebbles,  and  on  the  op- 
posite shore  where  is  located  the 
Internationally  known  Yacht  Club,  of 
which  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  is  a mem- 
ber, and  where  his  well  known 
Shamrock  racing  boats  were  built, 
that  have  been  in  competition  with 
the  United  States  in  the  great  boat 
races  for  America’s  cup.  About  forty 
boats  were  riding  at  anchor,  at  or 
near  this  place.  The  background  of 
beautiful  green,  for  which  Ireland  is 
noted,  rises  on  each  side  from  the 
water,  and  as  we  approach  the  city 
of  Belfast,  the  hedges  show  much 
smaller  fields  than  those  opposite  our 
ship,  which  is  ten  miles  out  from  the 
city. 

Breakfast  was  over  at  8 o’clock 
and  everyone  on  deck  awaiting  the 
"Jetty,”  which  we  could  see  with 
our  glasses,  had  left  the  harbor  and 
was  coming  out  to  take  the  press 
party  to  visit  the  capital  city  of  the 
North  provinces  of  Ireland.  We  could 
also  see  the  castle  residence  of  Sir 
James  Craig,  governor,  at  which  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  had 
been  visiting  for  a few  days  past. 
The  Jetty,  a steamer  150  feet  in 
length,  belonging  to  Belfast  harbor 
board,  reached  us  at  9 o’clock,  to 
which  all  the  press  party  was  trans- 
ferred. None  of  the  other  passeng- 
ers were  allowed  to  land,  for  no  pro- 
vision had  been  made,  either  for  their 
transfer,  or  for  their  entertainment 
in  the  city.  Some  of  them  were  not 
well  pleased,  and  sat  there  all  day 
like  Tom  o’  Shanter’s  wife"  Nursing 
their  wrath  to  keep  it  warm.”  We 
landed  at  the  Donegall  pier  at  10 
o’clock,  and  went  immediately  to  the 
motor  busses  waiting  for  us  and 
were  taken  to  the  city  hall,  where  we 
received  the  civic  welcome  from  the 


Right  Honorable  Sir  William  Turner, 
Lord  Mayor  and  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  a beautiful  place  of  about  four 
hundred  thousand  people.  We  then 
re-entered  our  motor  busses,  and 
toured  the  city  for  about  two  and  a 
half  hours,  visiting  various  places  of 
beauty  and  interest  and  passing  large 
industrial  establishments,  public 
buildings,  churches  and  public  lib- 
raries, newspaper  oflBces,  and  hospi- 
tals, etc.  An  official  guide  was  sent 
with  each  car  that,  held  about  twen- 
ty-four of  the  visitors.  He  explain- 
ed the  various  points  of  interest.  The 
hills  surrounding  the  city  rise  from 
a thousand  to  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  tobacco  factory 
and  one  of  the  linen  factories  were 
said  to  be  the  largest  of  the  kind 
in  the  world.  Belfast  is  the  centre 
of  the  linen  trade,  a total  of  eighty 
thousand  hands  being  employed  in 
the  city,  and  neighborhood,  in  pro- 
ducing the  world  famous  Irish  linen. 
Saturday  afternoon  the  stores  usually 
close,  but  a few  remained  open  by 
request  of  the  mayor,  so  that  the 
visitors  might  do  some  shopping.  In 
most  of  the  linen  factories  up-to-date 
machinery  is  used,  but  there  are 
still  some  places  where  the  old  hand 
loom  is  used,  producing  the  real 
old  fashioned  hand-made  material. 
The  linen  industry  is  in  a flourishing 
condition,  partly  due  to  the  high 
price  of  raw  cotton  in  the  United 
States  it  being  found  by  many  that 
it  was  more  profitable  to  buy  linen 
on  account  of  its  lasting  qualities. 

Our  motors  pull  up  opposite  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  where  we  were  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  by  the  "Institute 
of  Journalists”  of  the  Ulster  district. 
A very  warm  Irish  welcome  was  giv- 
en the  visitors,  Thos.  H.  Boyd,  Royal 
chairman  presiding,  also  M.  S.  J. 
Blackburn,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  his 
Worship  the  Mayor  of  Belfast.  Many 
citizens  of  Belfast,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, were  among  the  guests,  also  the 
Attorney-Greneral  and  Sir  Robert 
Baird  of  the  "Daily  Telegraph,”  who 
arranged  the  details  of  the  visit.  The 
speeches  in  connection  with  the  toasts 
sparkled  with  real  Irish  wit,  in 
which  Canadians  of  Irish  descent  held 
their  own. 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet  an  an- 
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nouncement  was  made  that  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York  would  leave  at 
4 o’clock,  and  an  invitation  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  S.  Cockrane,  Pres- 
byterian minister,  to  come  to  his 
church  and  get  a good  view  of  the 
departing  Royalty.  In  the  meantime 
a group  of  men  paid  a visit  to  the 
plant  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  a real 
up-to-the-minute  printing  plant,  for 
the  newspaper,  general  job  printing 
and  the  lithographing,  employing  a- 
bout  seven  hundred  hands.  The  party 
was  conducted  personally  by  Sir 
Robert  Baird,  and  one  of  the  direc- 
tors. 

Leaving  the  plant  we  went  direct- 
ly to  the  church,  where  many  of  our 
party  were  awaiting  the  coming  of  the 
Royal  visitors.  The  excitement  be- 
came intense.  In  a few  moments  the 
streets  were  filled  with  people  who 
cheered  lustily  as  the  motors  passed 
on  their  way  to  the  wharf.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  acknowledged  the  cheers 
from  time  to  time  very  graciously. 
The  crowds  closed  in  behind  the  last 
automobile,  and  followed  on  to  the 
pier. 

At  5 o’clock  we  assembled  at  the 
city  hall,  where  we  were  the  guests 
of  the  city  at  afternoon  tea.  A very 
happy  social  time  was  spent  and  an 
opportunity  afforded  for  an  inspection 
of  the  beautiful  marble  structure 
that  cost  over  two  million  dollars. 
The  interior  was  all  marble,  in  won- 
derful variety,  pillars  over  two  feet 
in  diameter,  by  eighteen  feet  high, 
from  Italy  and  the  panels  in  the 
walls  were  sort  of  conglomerate 
marble,  of  many  colors  that  added 
a picturesque  touch  to  the  otherwise 
exact  architecture,  the  whole  giving 
a most  pleasing  appearance  to  the 
interior. 

Shopping  that  had  been  in  order 
during  the  afternoon,  “between  acts,” 
was  continued  and  all  the  black  thorn 
canes  available  were  picked  up  by 
the  men,  also  a few  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned “shilelaghs,’’  formerly  in  evi- 
dence in  the  scraps  at  Donnybrook 
fair.  These  “weapons”  of  offence  and 
defence  were  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  made  from  a root  piece,  and 
stem  of  the  black  thorn,  the  root 
part  forming  sort  of  a head  almost 


the  size  of  a man’s  fist — an  ideal 
skull  cracker  when  the  “Poiteen* 
was  too  freely  indulged  in.  It  might 
be  remarked  here  to  the  credit  of  our 
splendid  Irish  hosts  that  the  lunch- 
eon at  noon  was  the  only  one  in  our 
whole  trip  where  w!ne,  beer  and  hard 
liquoTis  were  enitirely  absent  from 
the  table,  and  at  no  place  was  good 
fellowship  more  pronounced  than  in 
the  capital  city  of  Ulster. 

The  party  all  gathered  at  the  wharf 
in  plenty  of  time  to  board  the  steam- 
er at  7 o’clock,  that  took  us  back 
the  ten  miles  or  more  to  the  Mont- 
laurier.  The  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
came  to  the  wharf  and  shook  hands 
and  good-bye  to  all  the  visitors — an 
honor  not  previously  given  to  any 
visiting  delegation.  It  was  also  re- 
markable that  the  C.  P.  R.  should 
keep  the  splendid  vessel  waiting  in 
the  harbor  for  twelve  hours  for  the 
newspaper  peoples’  party,  while  they 
made  their  visit  to  the  historic  city, 
and  kept  dinner  waiting  for  us  till 
8.30  o’clock  at  night,  as  well  as  giv- 
ing us  breakfast  at  7.30  in  the  morn- 
ing to  allow  us  ample  time  for  all 
the  splendid  times  prepared  for  us 
by  our  Irish  friends.. 

On  a ten  mile  trip  back  to  the 
Mont  Laurier  about  a dozen  jolly 
Irishmen  accompanied  us  on  the  Bel- 
fast Harbor  Commission  Steamer. 
They  told  us  of  the  various  points 
of  interest  on  the  shores  of  the 

harbor.  We  were  reminded  of  our 

own  harbor  at  Owen  Sound,  very 
wide  at  the  entrance  and  gradually 
narrowing  down  to  the  river  width, 
just  as  our  own  harbor  is  and  open- 
ing out  towards  the  north  east.  In- 
stead of  Squaw  Point,  Leith,  Balmy 
Beach  and  Presque  Isle,  there  were 
larger  places  mostly  s-ummer  resoi  .s, 
two  of  which,  Bangor  and  Donagha 
dee,  were  rivals  for  trade.  One  of  the 
songs  sung  by  our  Irish  friends  with 
great  gusto  emphasized  this  rivalry. 
It  was  set  to  a very  catchy  air.  Our 
party  quickly  picked  it  up,  and  not 
only  joined  with  our  hosts,  but  sang 
it  frequently  on  the  ocean  trip.  There 
was  just  one  stanza  and  the  chorus, 
with  liberty  to  repeat  the  stanza  up 
to  a hundred  times — 
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Donaghadee 

Take  me  back  to  Donaghadee 
Donaghadee  is  my  home 
Take  me  back  to  Donaghadee 
Far  away  over  the  foam 
I'd  rather  sit  by  my  old  peat  fire 
Than  live  in  your  smoky  town 
Oh  take  me  back  to  Donaghadee 
In  the  dear  old  county  Down. 
Chorus: 

Tra-la-la-tra-la-la 

For  its  five  miles  from  Bangor  to 
Donaghadee. 

The  boat  pulled  up  along  side  the 
Montlaurier,  and  in  a few  minutes 
all  our  party  and  about  twenty  pas- 
sengers from  Ireland  were  aboard, 
and  up  on  the  cabin  deck,  and  the 
ships  parted  the  one  for  Belfast,  the 
other  for  Canada,  both  singing 


“Take  me  back  to  Donaghadee." 
Both  vessels  were  very  rapidly  un- 
der way  severing  the  quickly  form- 
ed friendship  here  and  parting  us 
from  the  many  kind  and  hospitable 
people  we  met  in  Belgiuim,  France, 
England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. We  are  reminded  of  the  short 
anonymous  poem  that  expressed  our 
sentiments  on  leaving  the  good  peo- 
ple we  had  met  in  the  short  but  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  sojourn: 

Like  as  a plank  of  driftwood 
Afloat  on  the  watery  main 
Another  pank  encounters 
Meets  touches,  parts  again. 

So  tossed  and  drifting  ever 
On  life's  unresting  sea 
We  meet  and  greet  and  sever 
Parting  eternally. 
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